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By Herbert C. McKay 


IN GENERAL... 


There is more to photography than films 
and paper, lenses and developers: yes, there 
is even more to it than composition and 
lighting. So this month instead of dis- 
cussing some specific problem I am just 
going to have a chat with you about camera 
work in general, and the newcomer to pho- 
tography. I am even going to start with a 
few remarks about something which has 
nothing to do with photography! 

In any experimental photographic work, 
there must be something to photograph. 
Some years ago I found that the plant and 
flower of hibiscus were excellent subjects. 
For midrange shots the whole plant, some- 
times as large as 15 feet high was good, 
and for closeups the five and six inch flow 
ers were also very good. Not being a gard- 
ener I ventured the experiment of flower 
growing with some hesitation, but eventu- 
ally found myself in possession of a num- 
ber of plants of perhaps two dozen varieties. 

A visitor from the North admired the 
flowers and asked what they were. I said 
they were hibiscus. He smiled and said he 
had been told that before, but he wanted 
to know what they really were. I dug out 
some bulletins fron, the Department of 
Agriculture and showed him that “Hibis 
cus” was both the common and the scien- 
tific name. He became somewhat petulant 
and then wanted to know what these flow- 
ers were in relation to the flowers of the 
same name from the tropical islands. I ex- 
plained that many were direct importa- 
tions from Hawaii and the other Pacift 
Islands—and then I discovered what lay 
beneath it all. He told me he had read a 
magazine article in which the writer had 
said that the “true” hibiscus would not 
grow in the United States except for some 
inferior specimens which had been kept 
alive in the extreme southern end of Cali 
fornia! I merely pointed out the bulletins 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
which he replied, “Oh those things are 
written by political employees who don't 
care whether they are right or wrong!” 
He left, still holding the opinion that be- 
cause he had read something in a magazine 
whose name he had forgotten, by a writer 


whose name he did not know, all the evi- 


dence including that of his own eyes went 
for naught. 

This brings out two points of real 
value to us who are somewhat new in the 
field of photography, as well as to those of 
us who have grown gray in the same field. 

Because something appears in print does 
not necessarily mean that it is true. The 
writer may be sincere (and may not); 
the editor, we may safely assume, tries to 
present only facts which are dependable. 
But the writer may be mistaken, (no one 
knows better than I! 
no one has kept a list of all the mistakes 


I am only glad that 


I have made in my quarter century of 
photographic writing!); and the editor is 
not to blame if a normally trustworthy 
writer makes an error. 

Therefore when you read something in 
a magazine, do not accept it wholeheartedly 
until you have tried it, not once but re- 
peatedly, and have made check tests as well. 
There is no fence sitting for the experi 
menter. Either he should stay well within 
the field of conventional technique, or he 
should be prepared to conduct his experi- 
ments in the scientific spirit which accepts 
nothing until it has been proved beyond 
question. 

For example, I can give you the formula 
for a “new” developer (a formula which 
can be dug up from the files of this maga- 
zine perhaps, in an issue of the ‘twenties 
or ‘thirties). It will perform miracles—and 
it will perform precisely as advertised! The 
woods are full of them! But, overlooked 
are the facts that (a) it will outperform 
standard developers in only some circum- 
stances, and (b) it will not give satis 
factory results under other circumstances! 
So, if you get a high energy developer 
which will give you a usable negative from 
a gross underexposure which would not 
normally give a printable negative, remem- 
ber that is a special purpose developer and 
not *ome new alchemical magic which will 
solve all your developing problems. 

This is an obvious example, but the same 
holds true of many other techniques. When 
the new technique proves to be reliable in 
practice, then try to determine its limita 
tions. There will be limitations—at least I 
have not encountered any technique which 
s unlimited in application. These limita- 


tions may be narrow or broad, but when 


you can make a technique work and when 
you know when it will work then, and not 
until then, it becomes a valuable addition 
to your schedule. 

I once gave this advice in the course of 
a lecture to the members of a camera club 
in upper Manhattan. Afterward a member 
came to me and said, “You do writing, so 
I suppose you make an exception of your 
own work.” 

I most certainly do not! As a matter of 
fact, I assume that most of you who read 
this will be those who read the column 
more or less regularly, so my advice is 
pointed at my own work more than at 
any other! Do not accept until you have 
proved! Even though what is written may 
be true or may be without the slightest 
error, it may not be suitable to your routine, 
general technique, or your specific personal 
taste. Fortunately photographic technique 
is sufficiently flexible to accommodate a 
wide divergence of individuality. 

And now Jet us get along to the second 
point. You are familiar with the adage 
which says that familiarity breeds con 
tempt. That statement is open to many 
warranted objections; but it is certainly 
true that familiarity breeds blindness. Once 
we have become fully acquainted with any 
thing we cease to appreciate its marvels 
fully. The hibiscus, for example, is a com 
parative rarity in the United States; the 
flowers are both huge and beautiful; a 
group of them constitutes a_ veritable 
botanical miracle. Yet, when you see them 
the year round, when you see them in 
every other lawn you pass, you become so 
blind that you will walk right past a new 
species and never see it! 

Only when the visitor from a_ colder 
climate comes and exclaims over their 
beauty do we realize that they are some- 
thing very special. Even then we must take 
most of our enthusiasm from the visitor. 
The breath of life is certainly essential, 
but we find it hard to grow enthusiastic 
about it! 

We who have spent some time in pho- 
tography have, in the past, accepted this 
and that in the way of equipment and 
techniques. Many of these things with 
which we were once familiar have passed 
away. Many of them are rediscovered to 


(Continued on page 6) 
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the delight of the newcomer and to the 
amazement of the oldster who gawps in 
astonishment and says, “Why we dis- 
carded that when | was just a boy!” 

Somewhat more than a quarter century 
ago, retouchers were, often at least, itiner- 
ant wanderers who visited studios, re- 
touched the accumulated negatives, then 
moved along. I shall always remember one 
photograph I saw, one which was sub- 
mitted by one of these retouchers as a 
sample of his work. 

A man and woman stood side by side. He 
had a third eye in the middle of his fore- 
head; she, an extra mouth in each cheek. 
He had a pair of buffalo horns growing 
from his head, she, a single horn presum- 
ably attached at the base of her skull curv- 
ing over her head. His furred and prehensile 
tail was draped over her shoulders, hers 
was around his waist. But the significant 
fact is that the closest examination failed 
to reveal the slightest difference between 
his third eye and the normal pair. Her 
extra mouths were correctly foreshortened 
and to all appearances were natural fea- 
tures. The hair of the tails was as natural 
as the real thing. The horns were not 
smooth spikes, but showed the annular rings 
and the rough, horn texture. There was 
nothing, not one minute detail to suggest 
that this was not a pair of monsters! And 
the whole thing had been done for just one 
purpose—to demonstrate the skill of the 
retoucher. 

Of course in those days, every freckle, 
every wrinkle, every wart and superfluous 
Hollow cheeks had to be 


filled out, corpulent figures in elaborate 


hair had to go. 


lace garments had to have pounds shaved 
away and the lace pattern restored. No 
painter would dare alter a portrait to the 
extent that the photographer was expected, 
as a matter of course, to alter his camera 
portraits. The craftsmanship was there; and 
in some instances, some few instances, 
artistry as well. 

Then too, when reading over the old 
photographic magazines of almost a century 
ago, it is hard to believe some articles to be 
more than a few years old. Rather, it would 
be hard if it were not for the already 
archaic language. 

Explicit directions for making spirit pho 
tographs under the direct supervision of an 
“investigator” who is supposed to watch for 
fakery, is there. The legal aspects of the 
photograph, the ownership of the negative, 
the status of copyright—all are there. Even 
an exposé of the use of retouched photo 
graphs for the purposes of blackmail is 
there! 

And more pleasant we find a technique 


which eliminates the dirty veil over the sky 


and produces a brilliant white sky without 
the faintest suggestion of tone! Those were 
the days when panchromatic emulsions and 
corrective filters would have been received 
with scant popularity. 

And if we go back far enough we find 
extremely modern descriptions of photog- 
raphy, spiced with exceptions such as that 
in the preceding paragraph. 

We also find some exceptionally fine 
photographs. Pictures of the solar eclipse 
back in the ‘eighties are just about as 
good as those which are made today! There 
are photomicrographs of superb quality. 
Scenics, etched in needle sharp detail, still 
retain a more perfect simulation of depth 
than do many modern flat photographs. 

The patent office is also a rich field for 
the armchair investigator. The projection 
of stereoscopic pictures by polarized light, 
just as we have it today, is set forth in 
minute detail in a patent issued before 1900. 
The ‘seventies and ‘eighties were prolific in 
inventions to incorporate stereo viewers in 
the binding of a book. Stereoscopic por- 
traiture was a generally accepted technique. 
Detective cameras were made (I have one) 
in which the lens was inserted in a shirt 
buttonhole while the camera hung from the 
neck. True, when the plate (!) was changed 
in position, the sound was similar to that 
made by a tank crossing a railroad, but it 
worked and it still works! 

There are grandfathers living today who 
were not born when the Kodak made its 
initial bow. There were two or three early 
models, and as I used one to photograph 
the Macy Christmas Parade one year, I can 
describe it. It was a small, rectangular box, 
maybe 3144x314x6. It looked much like the 
A cord 


which dangled from the bottom had to be 


Brownie camera of 25 years ago. 


pulled to set the shutier. The rest of the 
operation was conventional box camera 
technique. 

But inside the camera was a roll, a huge 
roll, of film. It took, as I recall, 50 pictures, 
about two inches in diameter, and masked 
to a circular shape. (120 film works quite 
well in the camera, by the way.) 

Yes, those were the good old days of 
craftsmanship and loving attention to detail, 
truly the good old days—or were they? A 
century ago you could go out and make 
photographs in the country. New cameras 
of extremely compact design were already 
available to the amateur. According to one 
advertiser his outfit could be carried “by a 
strong man, or at worst by a man and a 
small boy.” Another got away from the 
emall boy by making an outfit which looked 
like a sedan chair mounted upon a peddler’s 
cart. But on the advantage side, you could 


set up the camera, open the shutter, then 


(Continued from page 4) 


sit down for a smoke and a nap before you 
had to close the shutter! 

But once the shutter was closed, pardon 
me, I mean once the cap was replaced upon 
the lens, you had to hurry to get the plate 
into the developer because a dried plate 
was a fogged plate. So you jumped into the 
black tent or the perambulating sedan chair 
and developed it on the spot. 

But some genius overcame that. He made 
studio photography practical by introducing 
the magnesium light. Flashlight? Hardly! 
A spirit lamp had a magazine of magnesium 
powder attached as well as a rubber tube 
which ended in a mouthpiece. One took a 
deep breath and slowly blew the powder 
into the flame, thus producing a brilliant 
light which lasted a second or two. What 
happened if the photographer by accident 
drew in his breath? It happened, and a 
photographer there and then ended _ his 
career. 

But let’s pass along the time road a few 
years. I remember when I entered the field 
we had the rollfilm, filmpack, anastigmat 
lenses, focal plane shutters and many of the 
adjuncts of modern photography, but the 
serious amateur worked in 4x5 or 5x7 as a 
rule, The “baby” size was the 34x44. The 
cameras were “hand” cameras in the small 
size, and either hand or view cameras in the 
larger. The tripod and focusing cloth were 
essential parts of the equipment, and only 
“speed” subjects were, as a rule, photo- 
graphed by the aid of the small finder 
attached to the bed of the hand camera. 
But excellent work was done, work which 
in many respects surpassed present day 
standards! The “modern” camera design 
was still in the hands of those who were 
proud of their craftsmanship. 

Lenses were slow, the {6.3 being a “speed” 
lens; emulsions were inferior; equipment 
was bulky. But with all of that there were 
some factors of technique which could well 
be restored among the rank and file of 
serious amateurs. There are factors which 
are still used by many outstanding amateurs 
and are strange only to those whose whole 
introduction to photography is based upon 
the miniature camera. Let us consider one 
or two in detail. 

First of all there is that matter of focal 
length. I reeall a time when the normal 
lens had a focal length not less than twice 
the diagonal of the film area. For the usual 
35mm camera that would mean about 
85mm. You have perhaps admired the 
work done by acquaintances who have an 
85mm, f2.8 lens and have, if you follow the 
usual course, attributed the quality to the 
lens aperture forgetting that the aperture 
used was probably 11 or smaller. The 


(Continued on page 8) 
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quality you admire is a result of the in- 
creased focal length. 

You think that a telephoto lens is used 
to make photographs of distant objects? 
Not at all! In any photograph the perspec- 
But it is 
normal only for a point of view whose 


tive is automatically “normal”. 


distance from the print is equal to the focal 
length of the taking lens! This is not all. 

The relative sizes of images of various 
objects in a photograph is a function of the 
focal length of the lens used! When a short 
focus lens is used, objects near the camera 
are large and objects in the distance are 
disproportionately small, and enlargement 
cannot correct the disproportion. Scenics 
are often disappointing because the distant 
scene has shrunk to a meaningless minia- 
ture. You can use any lens up to the 
135mm or even the 180mm to excellent ad- 
vantage when making scenic shots with the 
35mm camera. Try it! 

Then too there is that vast field of control 
“trick work.” 
Thirty years ago the movies would have 


work, or more commonly 
sunk from public knowledge had it not 
been for the superb trick work of the cam- 
eramen and later of the optical printers. 
The silent movies were a true division of 
graphic arts—today they are nothing but a 


mechanical means for dissemination of 
drama. The purpose is not one to be con- 
demned by any means; but it is too bad 
that the graphic movies could nct have been 
continued as a separate segment of the 
industry. 

When I was a cameraman in Hollywood, 
the kind of trick work which is so common 
on television today would have been ignored 
as the work of a cub, no more. Only in the 
animated cartoons and other examples of 
animation do we retain the craftsmanship 
of the old trick work. 

And this work extended into the still 
field as well. | have been photographed in 
a temple doorway in India, in the jungles 
of the Congo, on the surface of the moon 
all with- 
out leeving the limits of the Island of Man- 
hattan. 


and in many other strange places 


(Continued from page 6) 


I remember one photograph of a man 
playing cards with two other personalities. 
One was a woman, at least as far as the 
neck, but the head was that of the first 
player. The third was a head floating in 
air and a pair of disembodied hands, the 
hands and head of the first player. In an- 
other a girl carried a tray a la Salome, but 
it was her own head upon the tray. These 
things were made by the thousand and 
every dealer carried the requisite appli- 
ances which were extremely simple. 

But do you want to do such things? That 
is your choice. Nevertheless, the command 
of technique which makes such _ things 
possible is a command of technique which 
will help to lift you from the ranks of the 
“record shooters.” 

How do you go about it? You won't like 
the answer, and before I give it I wish to 
recall the fact that I had a finger or two in 
the original introduction of the miniature 
camera into this country and that I have 
spent many years of effort to see it become 
established, so I have nothing against the 
miniature. If, however, you want to be 
come a real photographer get yourself a 
view camera, either 4x5 or 34x44, and 
get a lens with a focal length of at least 
9 or 74% inches respectively. Learn to use 
the focusing screen; learn to compose from 
the fixed point of a tripod. Learn to use 
the rising and cross fronts and the swing 
back. 


the camera gives to your technique. 


Learn what freedom and _ flexibility 


When you have learned to use a complete 
camera, then you will be ready to under- 
take the fancy work which is a subject to 
which we shall return at some future date. 
In the meantime do not discard the minia- 
ture. It is an excellent instrument for many 
purposes. It has portability, rapidity of 
action, convenience, low operating cost and 
many, many advantages. But if you are 
truly interested in mastering the broad field 
of general photographic technique, get the 
nearest approach to a complete camera 
which has yet been designed—the view- 
camera. There are many excellent modern 
and attractive designs on the market today. 
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Your favorite camera store can get it immediately from: 


American P H 0 T 0 G R A P H Y 


553-5 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 
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@ Outside of Ike and Aptat probably the 
most often printed name these days is that 
of Marityn Monroe. Some of the reasons 
may be seen beginning on page 19. There 
aren't many of us who can photograph such 
a charming model, but we can all get ideas 
about posing from this set of pictures. 


@ One of our most popular covers was the 
kitten on last December's issue. It was, of 
course, by WALTER CHANDOHA who is one 
of the real cat experts around. But Walter 
doesn’t confine his work to cats as will be 
evident from the illustrations for his article 
on page 33. He has some good advice in that 
article, too, which should help all of us who 
have ever looked around and wondered what 
there was to shoot next. Learning to see 
what we are staring at is about the hardest 


lesson of all in photography. 


e@ Those who saw the portfolio of his work 
in the September issue will not be surprised 
that Burt 


to color work. 


Owen’s versatility also extends 
His cover for this issue and 
his article on page 39 demonstrate again the 


fact New York’s 


expert young photographers. 


that he is one of most 

His article will demonstrate, too, that one 
doesn’t need a studio full of equipment to 
All that is really 
needed is one child (your own or a neigh- 


get results like our cover. 


hor’s) a simple camera and perhaps a few 
lights. The latter are not always necessary, 
either. When this cover picture was made, 
OweN made some of the exposures by day 
light and some by artificial light. All of 
them 


were equally well-exposed, so—de 


pending on where you choose to shoot 


even lights may not be necessary. 


One child, one camera and one photogra- 
pher should be adequate. 
@ Ernest Witpi'’s name is also one which 
has appeared in these pages before and in 
AMERICAN 


the pages of the ANNUAL OF 


PHotrocraPHy. An expert both on stereo 


and on movies, he has combined his expe 
rience to bring you this article on making 
three-dimensional movies. 

There have been some 


tech- 
nical developments in this field recently, 


interesting 


new prism attachments to fit on the front of 


almost any movie camera, for 


fastest 


example 


Stereo is the growing segment of 


still photography: it may well become the 
fastest growing segment of the movie world, 
AMERICAN PuHorocrapny will keep you 
abreast of it 


100, 
with ERNEST 


McKay. 


experts like 
Witpi and our own HerseRt 


e@ A short time ago we received a very wel 
come package from the Camera Pictorialists 


of Japan. A small selection of this is shown 


beginning on page 44 and more of them 


ANNUAI 


worth 


will be seen in the new Prints 


from abroad are always 


looking at 


for they can teach us a great deal about 


our own work. 

The Japanese prints seem to fall generally 
into two classes: prints which are imitative 
of western work and prints which seem to 
stem directly from the tradition of oriental 
art. Some of them, that is, look as if they 


might be taken by anyone with a camera 


who had the subject-matter in front of him 
Sutterfly” in his 


others could only 


and “Madame subcon 


been taken 
by one who had grown up with the native 


childhood 


scious: have 


oriental art around him since 





bes 4 
Winners in Sylvania’s “Pets Are Fun” 
contest star Tired Tabby, above, by 15- 
year-old Robert Coughlin, first prize win 
ner. George C. Gillette, Jr., also 15, drew 
prize number 26 for I Wonder, left. Cough- 
lin hails from East Paterson, N. J.; Gillette, 
from Beeville, Tex. 





PUT YOURSELF 
IN THESE PICTURES 


HOME STUDY 


NY TRAINING 


SHOWS YOU HOW 


Earn While You Learn to Make 
Money 90 Ways in Photography 


Why go on wishing for the lasting success and happiness 
that can be yours in photography? Our famous low-cost 
LEARN-BY-DOING methods and INDIVIDUAL attention quali 
fy you quickly for more than 90 money-making opportunities 
NYI's big FREE book pictures the exciting 

prospects for you. See how you can put 

yourself into this picture. Send for the book 

TODAY! Resident Training also available 

APPROVED FOR VETERANS 

eas SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

| NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


| Dept. 78, 10 W. 33 St.. New York |, N. Y 
Please send me infow rega 





CAMERA CLUB 
SECRETARIES 


On or before January 2, 
1953, | will start mailing 
our camera club bulletin 


every month regularly.: 





American PHOTOGRAPHY 


553 Avenue of the Americas 
New York II, N. Y. 














1952 PSA CONVENTION 





With more than 1400 registrants, the first as far afield as Mexico and Hong Kong. clearly reflected the growing interest in, 
vacation-time annual convention of the Breadth of the convention program was and advancement of, photography. Some 
Photographic Society of America may be a clear indication of the tremendous ex 540 black-and-white prints were hung which 
set down as a highly successful one. Held pansion of photography in recent years. All included 351  pictorials. The remainder 
August 12-16, at the Hotel New Yorker in of the PSA divisions representing the were divided almost evenly among photo 
New York City, the convention brought to various branches of the art. held sessions. journalism, nature, and technical prints, the 
gether those who make their livelihood Divisional lines, however, which in some last including a group on astronomical sub 
taking pictures, hobbyists for whom photog earlier years have been much in evidence, jects. Color prints numbered 28, almost 
raphy provides a needed means of expres were almost indistinguishable at the 1952 double the number exhibited at the 1951 
sion and those employed by manufacturers convention. This integration of interests convention, which bespeaks the growing 
of equipment and supplies who are con means a stronger Society—one that can interest in this branch of the art. 

tinually seeking new ways to improve the render greater service to photography. The color-slides exhibited were divided 
medium. They came from all parts of the Like the meeting program, the exhibition into three groups and included 409 pic 


United States and Canada and from points held in connection with the convention torial, 316 on nature subjects, 100 stereo. 
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wor msec | YOUR VOICE 1S YOUR FORTUNE 


of newest PHOTO TOOLS, ? 8 = a , 
CAMERAS, (Press, Studio, HOW you say it is often more important than WHAT you say! When 
Candid, Special Purpose, : iis : : . . 
etc.), LENSES, PROJEC- your voice is clear, forceful, resonant and interesting, people will listen 
TORS, Lighting Equip- 
| ment, Developing Equip- a 2 : 
\ ee = voice a help rather than a handicap. Now, right in the privacy of your 
professional, in every own home, you can learn... 
day, scientific or in- r 
dustrial work, 


Burke & James, Inc. - HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
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successful voice control as 
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BOX 5, LOS ALAMOS, NEW MEX. YOU GET Six LAWYERS 
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see unbreakable records and de EXECUTIVES 
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HO Prepare in spare time. Practical but actually HEAR the secrets ETC., ET 
basic training. Long-established school. of 
Modern Photography” and particulars. Sent spoken by Mr. Frederic Free 
postage prepaid. No obligation. mantel himself. It’s just like re 
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movie photo equipment and accessories. 
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One of the “firsts” at the 1952 convention 
was the highly successful program arranged 
by the newest PSA division—stereo. Al- 
though known for many years, stereo pho- 
tography had to await the development of 
miniature color film to bring it to a popular 
level. Most of the stereo features were 
aimed at stimulating further interest in 
this branch of the art. They included two 
illustrated travel talks by Paul J. Wolfe of 
Butler, Pa., with three dimensional pro 
jection of Western and Mexican scenes to 
overflow audiences. A talk, “Simplified 
Stereo,” by Kenneth S. Tydings, aimed at 
beginners, also drew a large and interested 
audience. 

Another convention “first” was the initial 
public demonstration of a new 8mm _ pro- 
jector which makes possible for the first 
time home movies with sound on this size 
film. 

How photography is aiding the U.°S. 
Armed Forces in the development of today’s 
super weapons was the subject of several 
presentations. Brig. Gen. Brooke Allen of 
the U. S. Air Force Photographic and 
Charting Service, Philadelphia, told how 
the Air Force is using motion pictures and 
showed two color films: “Operation Green- 
house,” covering the building of the atomic 
bomb; and “Highway in the Sky,” showing 
production of aeronautical charts. 

Information obtained with cameras having 
effective focal lengths up to 80 feet has led 
to improved rocket flight control techniques, 
Henry M. Cobb of Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds told his audience. The equipment 
consists essentially of astronomical types of 
telescopes mounted on gun turrets which 
carry motion picture cameras that make 
60 frames a second, as compared with 24 

. frames in ordinary sound movies. 

The photographer using color film has 
just as much artistic freedom as a painter 
with his brush, Ralph M. Evans of Eastman 
Kodak Co., in Rochester, N. Y., nationally 
known color expert, told one of the evening 
sessions of the convention. Speaking on 
“Creative Directions in Color Photography,” 
he said that subject matter is limited only 
by the imagination and the capacity for 
feeling of the photographer. 

Strike out boldly and don’t hold back 
your emotions when approaching a photo- 
graphic subject, Boris Dobro of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, advised his audience. 
Speaking on “Techniques of Creative Pho- 
tography,” he discussed at some length the 
importance of timing and other variables 
in picture making. 

Nature enthusiasts heard some strong 
advice from Dr. Roman Vishriac of Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts, noted nature photog- 
rapher whose work has recently appear in 
Life Magazine. He told his listeners that 
if they want true-to-life nature pictures, 
they must take nature as and where they 
find it and not immobilize their subjects or 
move them to other surroundings where 


conditions may be more favorable for pho- 


tography. If the photographer will remain 
in an area long enough to become part of 
the natural surroundings, nature subjects 
become less shy and are easier to photo- 
graph, he said. 

The convention included several how-to- 
do-it sessions using live models. Two popu- 
lar events of this type featured babies and 
dogs. In the first, Josef A. Schneider, pro- 
fessional photographer of children, showed 
how he “outsmarts baby.” In the second, 
the husband-an-wife team, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur S. Mawhinney, showed how they 
handle canine subjects. 

Print and slide criticism sessions both 
proved to be popular features, although 
organized quite differently. Called “Trial 
by Jury,” the print session was conducted 
like a court room with a prosecuting “at 
torney,” an “attorney” for the defense, 
judges, and jury. A prints good points 
would be argued by the defense and its bad 
points by the prosecution. The jury ren- 
dered its decision on the basis of the 
“evidence,” and the judge, of course, was 
the major domo. 

Highlighting the technical sessions of the 
convention were two symposia, one on the 
uses of photography in medicine and biology 
and the other on photography in engineering 
and science. These and other tec hnical 
sessions held throughout the convention em 
phasized the increasing importance of pho 
tography in business, industry and research. 

In the medical symposium attention was 
concentrated on the numerous ways in 
which general and specialized photographic 
techniques aid in advancing, documenting, 
and teaching medicine and biology. 

“Four aspects of photography—the power 
to analyze, the power to record, the power 
to communicate and the power to dramatize 
or sell—can be invaluable to the industrial 
engineer,” G. H. Gustat of Rochester said 
in introducing the symposium on photog 
raphy in science and industry. Other papers 
in the symposium showed how both still 
and motion-picture photgraphy has helped 
improve the design and operation of equip 
ment in the textile, steel, and other indus 
tries. 

Closing event of the convention was the 
annual honors banquet. Two new Honorary 
Fellows and two new Honorary Members of 
the Society were named. The several medals 
and awards given annually by PSA were 
presented. In addition, a new award, the 
David White Company Award, was _ pre- 
sented for the first time by the Society's 
new Stereo Division to Herbert C. McKay. 
The naming of 24 PSA members as Fellows 
and 58 as Associates completed the honors 
list. 

Feature address at the banquet was de 
livered by Captain Ronald MacKay, RN 
(retired) recent naval adviser to the United 
Kingdom delegation to the United Nations. 
He discussed the various ways in which 
photography is helping the U. N. in its 


struggle to maintain world peace. 


For perfect COLOR 
slides and movies 


G-E MASCOT is the exposure 
meter everyone can use .. . just 
read the exposure setting on the 
dial. As easy to read as a watch. 
Pays for itself over and over in 
film and pictures saved. Every 
camera needs a Mascot! See it at 
your photo dealer's . . $15.25* 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. #¥air tra 
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WHO MAKES PICTURES? 





George B. Wright 


|’ SOMETIMES SEEMS as if everybody has a camera. Few conversations do not include 

some reference to pictures which have been taken by one or the other of those in 
the group. The statistics seem to show that there are more cameras than bathtubs in 
this country. While the bathtubs may be used each Saturday night, the cameras are 
probably used mostly in the summer and laid away each winter. 

The Curtis Publishing Co. recently conducted a survey on the habits of vacation- 
ing families and determined from this that we had spent $26,531,000 on still camera 
film alone over this vacation period. And we bought well over 17 million dollars’ 
worth of new cameras last summer to record the antics of the kids at the beach. 

That, needless to state, is a lot of money. But many of us would be startled to learn 
just how much money is spent on film and paper. The photographic industry is one 
of the largest fractions of our economy at the present time, serving not only the 
familiar snapshotter and professional but all of the largest industrial and _ scientific 
set-ups in the country. These latter use more sensitive materials than do all of those 
who are potential readers of this magazine. 

And what is the result of all this expenditure of cellulose coated with silver salts? 
Aunt Minnie against the Washington Monument with it sprouting out of her hat? If 
it is, so what? It will remind some family of their pleasant trip and of all the good 
times they had during their two weeks away from home, which surely is a worthwhile 
use of photography. 

Many. many different persons use a camera. Being individuals, their purpose differs 
also. There is no Celestial Legislation which decrees that one is right and the other is 
wrong. The snapshotter, the pictorialist, the “modernist,” the scientific recorder, can 
all use photography for their own use or satisfaction without legitimately deserving 
criticism from anybody else. 

\ picture of Aunt Minnie may not deserve inclusion in the pages of a photographic 
magazine but that does not mean that the picture should not have been taken. We 
always hope that our criticism of pictures both in print and in person will lead to a 
better exploitation of the medium—whether the purpose is to show Aunt Minnie more 
clearly or to record the wear marks on an engine piston more distinctly or to reveal 
the characteristics of a segment of society more definitely than has been done before. 

* 
Sex discrimination seems to have reared its ugly head in England. A recent letter to 
the staid British Journal of Photography complains that situations for medical photog- 
raphers are open only to women and that the men who have trained for such work 


are being discriminated against. What comes of giving “um the vote. 
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ALL-NEW! SPECTACULAR! 
Speedlight Units added to Amglo Line 





Model D-200 
Three light—low voltage—ultra high power portable 
1. Weighs only 10 pounds. 


2. 200 watt-seconds of energy. 
(A) can operate at 2 power for black and white close-ups 
— 5 to 6 second charging — no over-exposures. 
(B) Operates at full-power for group shots and col expo- 
sures — 10 to 12 second charging between flashes. 


3. Synchronizes automatically to all “X” or “O” delay shut- 
ters, at all shutter speeds. Built-in time delay components pro- 
vide adjustable delay (3 to 20 seconds) for synchronizing of 
time delay shutters suitable for flashbulbs. 


4. Uses Amglo 56J2Z low-voltage flashtubes for high intensity 
light output and uniform light distribution — at half or full 
power — with one, two or three lamps. 


5. Two miniature storage batteries employed, provide ap- 
proximately 200 flashes from one charge at full-power — or, 
400 flashes at half-power. Batteries may be re-charged several 
hundred times — actual cost of usage approximately 1/10 cent 
per flash — that’s real.economy. Polarized plug and wiring 
harness standard on all batteries on all Amglo portables. 


6. Special features of integral molded plugs and cables. A 
camera light may be obtained for either flashgun or camera 
bracket mounting. In either case it may be tilted upward, at 
any angle, for bounce lighting and adjusted at various angles. 


7. Latest development in low-leakage capacitors for highest 
power at lightest possible weight. 


8. New, tough plastic molded case with rich, leather-grained 
surface which will resist mars and scuffs and retain “like-new” 
appearance for years. Case is of curved design for convenient 
carrying. Equipped with leather carrying strap. 


Model D-200 (unit only) with carrying 
strap and batteries — List $136.50 


Write today for complete in- 
formation on these and other 
Amglo Speedlights. Dealer in- 
quiries invited. 





Power — Performance — 
Portability, 
without equal 


Mention “‘Amglo” to any 

photo enthusiast, amateur 

or professional, and he will 

tell you it is the top name 

in speedlight — nothing like 
it—years ahead of anything else 
on the market! And — these new 
units have even greater versatil- 
ity. Take a glance at what they 
offer—you will want all the 
facts — quick! 


MODEL DAC 135-4 


A one to four lamp, AC-DC Speedlight for universal 
use. Can be carried as portable, or used in studio on 
AC Line. Employs newly developed oil capacitors, pro- 
viding high power in low weight and size. Weighs 13 
pounds. 


Model DAC 135-4 (without lamps, reflectors 


and accessories) — List $142.50 
MODEL DAC 135-3 


A one, two or three lamp, 135 watt-second portable. 
Short duration flash, automatically synchronizes to 
“X” shutters at all speeds, and has built-in time delay 
for other flash shutters and solenoids. Weighs 13 
pounds. 


Model DAC 135-3 (without lamps, reflectors 


and accessories) — List $136.50 
MODEL D 100 


A one or two-lamp 100 watt-second portable, using 
latest developments in electrolytic capacitors. Weighs 
8 pounds. 

Model D 100 (without lamps, reflectors 


and accessories) — List $106.50 








REFLECTOR HEADS WITH 
AMGLO FLASHTUBES 


Reflector head, used for camera light, 
“may be mounted to bracket or flashgun 
according to fitting selected. 


Extension light may be mounted on 


lampstand, or used with spring clamp. 


AMGLO CORPORATION 
2037 WEST DIVISION STREET * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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HOW T0 


Text and photographs 


by John Geraci 


<<) 


Taken in bright light on sand at 1/200 at {8 using a 90mm F4 Elmar. 
Across page, taken at noon with a 50mm f2 Summitar at 1/500 at f 5.6. 


ies ULTIMATE in reality in portraiture is approached 
with the 35mm camera. This camera provides a com- 


bination of lenses and film which, with proper develop- 
ment permits its use under conditions from dim indoor 
existing light to full natural sunlight. Its simplicity of 
operation allows the photographer to focus his full atten- 
tion on the movement and mood of his subject. 

It is the expressive quality which makes the 35mm 
portrait so real. The photographer can be an absolute 
purist and record every detail of age or beauty, youth or 


ugliness, laughter or sorrow. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 35mm PORTRAITS 


The camera itself is light and inconspicuous. It allows 
a great many exposures before reloading and enables 
shots to be made in quick sequence. With short focus 
lenses it has tremendous depth of field. With some 
models, lenses of different focal length may be quickly 
substituted. All of these factors increase its versatility 
when used for portraiture. 

To achieve outstanding results, a correct operating 
technique is necessary, both in exposing and in develop- 
ment. From my own experience, I find I can shoot under 
available light using Plus-X film and a developer such as 





IMPROVE YOUR 35mm PORTRAITS 








HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 35mm PORTRAITS 


Promicrol which brings out an amazing amount of 
shadow detail. Such shots can usually be made at 1/10 
at {2 to capture the exact expression and mood you desire. 
Plus-X can be rated at asa 320 or 600 indoors depending 
on the conditions and at asa 800 in sunlight. What you 
can see you can capture on film! 

Using this available light technique the only caution is 
that exposures must be very accurate. Working at 


threshold levels, a slight under-exposurey will result in 


‘e { ; 
the loss of fine detail and slight over-exposure will result 


in dense highlights and washed-out areas of the print. The 
meter is not very accurate at these low readings and the 
quality of the light also makes a difference in film re- 
sponse. A highly actinic fluorescent (4500K) requires a 
shorter exposure than incandescent (3400K). for exam- 
ple. It is necessary to acquire a judgment of conditions. 
The meter will not do your thinking for you! 


16 


| have had a great deal of success with Plus-\ which 
gives me a wide working range (see chart). The results 
vary from fine grain under good working conditions to 
moderate grain under extreme speed conditions. 

To cover all possible conditions, I use different speed 
ratings and three different developers. With the normal 
ASA rating of 32—50 which I use when light conditions 
are excellent or when I need to make extra-large prints, | 
develop the film in X-33 (fine grain). When I shoot the 
same film at asa 100, I get excellent negatives in D-76. 
For even faster speeds, this film can be used at asa 200 
when developed in D-76F which is the same formula 
except that ten times the amount of borax is used when 
mixing the formula. At asa 400 the same formula is 
mixed (D-76F) but Kodalk is substituted for the borax. 

The ultimate speed can be reached when developing in 
Promicrol, shooting at Asa 320 under incandescent bulbs 





Above is another picture taken in natural light and 
on the right is one taken with two 100-watt bulbs, 
one on either side of the subjects. The exposure was 
with a wide-open {2 Summitar at 1/10, hand held. 


Across the page is an indoor shot made in the 
diffused light of a porch with an f2 Summitar wide- 
open at 1/50 and fine-grain developed. 


and at asa 600 under high-actinic fluorescent. With this 


procedure a speed as high as Asa 800 can be used in 


sunlight. Promicrol. incidentally, can be used throughout 


the whole run of speeds from asa 100 up for fine-grain 
results. 

It is helpful to learn to develop by inspection when 
these high film speeds are used. Once you learn the tech- 
nique you will find it a very useful one for all developing. 
After about 80 percent of the development time has 
passed, pull out about six inches of film from the reel 
and hold it a short distance from a safelight which has a 
ten-watt bulb and a No. 3 green safelight. It is safe to do 
this at one or two minute intervals for periods of about 
five seconds. 

Of course, you will have to learn just what the correctly 
developed film looks like. It will appear to be darker than 
it really is, because it will still have the anti-halation 


The illustrations cover the full range of the film 
speeds and developers as shown in the accompany- 
ing chart. They were made under many types of 
light including bright sea-shore sunlight, shadow 
light, incandescent and fluorescent. Various lenses 
were used: f1.4 Nikkor, {2 Summitar, 90mm f4 
Elmar, used at speeds from 1/10 to 1/200. The 
speed ratings varied from ASA 50 to 800 outdoors 
and from ASA 32 to 600 indoors. 


DEVELOPER 


D-76F D-76F 
D-76 BORAX KODALK PROMICROL 


200 


ASA 
Readings 


o 15 min 
32¢ 68F 
40C Incandescent 


15 min 
68F 


Fluorescent 


15 min 
68F 
Daylight 





HOW TO 


IMPROVE YOUR 


Two 100-watt bulbs illumi 
nated this portrait—but one 
was six feet away and the 
other eight! With the author's 
methods of development, 1/10 
was sufficient to get a nega 
tive of normal density 


35mm PORTRAITS 


coating on it which is later removed by hypo. Try it with 
a few sample exposures and see what they look like when 
completely processed. After a few tries you will learn 
exactly how dense they should appear when they are 
correctly developed. 

As with all development of small film, your methods 
should be precise and consistent. Keep the temperature of 
all your solutions exactly at 68F or 70F whichever you 
are standardized at. The difference of even a few degrees 
will cause the film to reticulate. 


Keep your agitation uniform—usually ten seconds 


every minute is adequate to bring fresh developer in con- 
tact with the film surface. 

After fixing for ten minutes in fresh hypo, wash for at 
least an hour in running water. Then soak it for about 
three minutes in a wetting agent and hang to dry in a 
dust-free spot. A piece of cotton, soaked in the wetting 
agent and squeezed out but still damp, can be used as an 
absorbing pad on each side of the film to pick off any 
scum which might dry into the film. Caution: do this only 
once, 

The high speeds which can be obtained as described 
above are useful for catching highlights of action and a 
natural atmosphere, There is no appearance of artifi- 
ciality. If the photographer is prepared for the moment of 
highest intensity or the expressive instant he can convey 
the reality of the subject or the situation. 

\ portrait is the expression of the personality of the 
individual, not just the physical characteristics of a 
particular face. It is influenced by the photographer’s own 
tendencies in expression. This is the element of style. the 


distinction between the work of different photographers. 


Stopping action out of doors 
or getting pictures under diffi- 
cult indoor conditions can both 
be aided by the methods 
described here. 














BEAUCHAMP PHOTOGRAPHS MONRO 


Photographs by Antony Beauchamp 








BEAUCHAMP PHOTOGRAPHS MONROE 


M‘™ AMATEURS seeing photographs reproduced in the 


magazines think to themselves, “If I only had a 


model like that!” Actually, good photographs result less 
from the attractiveness of the model than from the good 
taste and imagination of the photographer himself. 

With the pictures here. both factors have contributed. 
But what Antony Beauchamp has done with the well- 
known features of Marilyn Monroe could be duplicated 
by any other photographer with a reasonably attractive 
model. ‘The key to these pictures is variety in posing. 
avoiding the obvious and the forced. Except for the pic- 
iure at the right. the props are simple and the lighting un- 
contrived and unobtrusive. ’ 

When you next photograph a pretty girl keep these 
same points in mind. You will have a better result if you 
let the girl dominate the picture rather than the props in 


the photographs and if you keep the lighting simple. 


Beauchamp. who is, by the way, the redoubtable Prime 


Minister Winston Churchill's son-in-law, has earned his 
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Back-lighting is used here to 
emphasise the soft blonde hair 
of the model. Note the position 
of the figure in the picture and 
the way the lines at the bottom 
all lead toward it. 


Here is the only elaborate set- 
up in this group of prints- 

make-up and costume have been 
used to add humor to the pic- 
ture. Similar effects could be had 
with less elaborate preparations. 








One rug and one pretty girl—-what simpler picture ingredi 


ents could there be? Note how Beauchamp has kept his 
lighting simple, too. This effect can be easily duplicated 
with two photofloods and a hand camera 





Add a mirror to the picture on the previous page (keep the 
rug and the model, of course) and add, also, a little inge 


nuity in posing and this is the result. Turn the page upside 
BEAUCHAMP PHOTOGRAPHS MONROE down to see what the photographer saw in his camera 


own fame as a photographer by the apphication of just 


big prints are desired for display or hanging on the wall 
such common-sense rules. 


Lighting for pictures like this can be of any type, flash, 
flood or sunlight. Two photofloods would duplicate the 
effects of any of the group reproduced here, one as a 
main light the other as fill-in. A third. used as a back-light 


Your equipment for shots such as these need not be 


elaborate. either. Almost any small camera would take 


pictures similar to these. Some cameras will not focus at 
vlose distances, but that is the only handicap that the less on some would be helpful but is really not essential. The 
expensive cameras have over the costlier ones for pic- one on page 20, of course, was done in sunlight, shot 
against the light with diffused sun serving to light the 
enlargement if face from the front. 


tures such as these—that and the fact that negatives with 


a sharper lens will usually give a better 
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SKY CONTROL 





Text and photographs by Hans Kaden, FPSA, FRPS 


a RECENT ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Photographic 
Society of America with its 351 pictorial prints selected 


by a highly critical panel of three judges, all most com- 
petent photographers, offered an excellent opportunity to 
study skies and sky effects in outdoor scenes. There were 
not so many landscapes, but the few shown were well 


chosen. They exhibited careful consideration for the 
’ 


tonal quality of the sky, for unusual cloud effects and 
also some “controlled” skies. 

For the extreme modernist landscapes do not have 
much to offer. He cannot change the things around him, 
nor can he use distortion or abstractionism in a land- 
scape, seascape or snowscape. The subject matter is 


principally the same as it has been since the beginning 
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In the Vermont scenes above, the photograph at the left has a sky that is much too 
light. On the right, the clouds have been controlled in printing, giving more strength. 


SKY CONTROL 


of photography. The modern landscape pictorialist has, 
however, here a great field. He does not look for changes 
in the subject matter, and yet his presentations are strik- 
ingly different from the conventional pretty-pretty scenes. 


Stark simplicity, drama, mood and design is what he is 


looking for, his most powerful means of expression is 


the lighting and the sky rendition. 

As stated in a previous article it is often impossible to 
have the sky ready made. There are so many things that 
may happen, the sky may not fit the mood or may be 
entirely expressionless, or it may be impossible to bring 
the extreme tonal contrast of sky and foreground to- 
gether. Sky correction will be necessary in these cases, 
This may mean the use of a so-called control process like 
paper negative process or bromoil. or the correction may 
be done in printing, the so-called projection control. The 
latter is most widely used by pictorialists today. What- 
ever your choice may be. one thing you will have to 
remember. You may exercise any control in any medium. 
but if this control becomes obvious in the, final print it 
will be a self-advertised failure. It is projection control 
that I use exclusively in my own work. Whenever the 
control werk cannot be done on the original negative 
itself by the use of new coccine for local intensification 
or Farmer’s reducer for reduction, then it most usually 
can be done more easily in printing. Although I can 


appreciate a good print from a paper negative. an en- 
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larged diapositive or a good bromoil transfer, which give 

us considerably more control, I prefer to use the original 

negative for the final print. With every step away from 
the original negative we lose some of the finest negative 
qualities, halftone gradation, definition and sharpness. 

It is, therefore, this projection control which I shall 

describe. 

We have basically five types of sky control problems: 

1. The sky prints properly, except for some portions 
which have to be darkened or lightened. 

2. Sky and clouds are satisfactory but print too light. 

3. The sky is bald and prints white. 

4. The original sky or cloud formations are not suit- 
able for the scene and the sky has to be replaced by 
some other sky. 

5. A color correcting filter rendered the cloudless 
sky in a shade of medium gray, the sky is monotonous 
and lacks “expression.” 

In the last three cases the sky and the clouds have. te 
come from another negative. 

If you want to be ready for this fascinating control 
work. you must have a fairly well stocked sky negative 
file to select from. It is quite easy to build up such a 
file. On your weekends, at home or in the country or at 
the seashore, keep your camera ready to take sky pic- 
tures. Look for interesting dramatic cloud formations, 


examples of it were shown in the previous article about 








Right and below: the horizon of the cloud 
negative should be placed where the hori- 


zon of the scene is so the sky blends into 
the foreground. Where the print below fails, 
that at the right succeeds. 


In the Beach Artist, below, is a sky without expression 








SKY CONTROL 


this subject. You can do this at any time in any season: 
and you will find good use for such negatives some day. 
In taking these negatives avoid trees and other objects 
like buildings cutting into the sky. Select an elevated 
viewpoint from where you have an unobstructed view of 


the sky, or shoot from the upper floor window of your 


home. Be sure. however. to include a very small portion 


of the horizon in your picture. There is a very important 
reason for this. We must know the horizon line. because 
the horizon must be placed where the horizon of the 
original scene is or wrong perspective will be the result. 
Clouds over the horizon differ widely from clouds direct- 
ly above. That’s why you should never take clouds tilting 
your camera upwards at a 45 degree angle or more. The 
horizon must not be confused with the skyline. the out- 
line of near objects, buildings. trees and others. Near 
objects obstruct the horizon and often make it invisible. 
the farther we move away the closer the skyline will come 
to the horizon until in distant views both merge into one 
line. the horizon. 

In taking skypictures set your distance scale on “in- 
finity’” and use a medium yellow (K2) or a red (A) 
filter. Do not overexpose the sky or you will weaken the 
filtering effect. Using a medium speed emulsion like 
Super XX an exposure of 1 100 of a second at {16 on 
a bright day and 1 100 of a second at fll in the early 
morning and in the late afternon may be a_ guide. 
Develop the negatives in the same developer you are 


using for other negatives, and develop full time as recom- 
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mended by the manufacturer. You see, here we do not have 
to worry about shadow details. we have only tone values. 
mostly graytones. It’s the same as copying a painting, a 
reasonable short exposure and full developing time will 
give the necessary separation of tone values. With a 
contrasty sky, shooting against the sun, a filter should 
not be used so that the sky will not be overcorrected. A 
few rules for making sky and cloud negatives are: 

1. The cloud negative should be taken with a lens of 
the same focal length as was used for the original scene 
to be controlled. Corrections in printing must be made if 
a lens of different focal length was used for the one or 
the other by moving the enlarger head up or down for 
the cloud negative. Failure to do so will result in a wrong 
cloud perspective. This is a common mistake. It is easily 
spotted by an expert, it causes an uneasy feeling of 
“something is wrong” with the average onlooker. The 
idea is to use the same focal length lens for both the 
foreground and the sky negative and print both without 
changing the enlarger height. 

2. Clouds are always highlighted from one side, the 
side where the sun is. Both foreground scene and clouds 
must be highlighted from the same side. In some cases 
it will be necessary to reverse the cloud negative. 

3. As pointed out before, the horizon of the cloud 
negative should be placed where the horizon of the scene 
is. preferably very slightly below so as to allow blending- 
in of the sky into the foreground. Clouds taken above 
the horizon should never rest on the horizon of a flat land- 
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Across page: left, The Gate. Because 
of the delicate tones of mountains 
and horizon, printing in clouds here 
would be quite difficult. Right, al- 
though Oberfranken has a dull sky, 
the complicated skyline would make 
printing in also difficult. Above: left, 
taken with a long focal length lens, 
these high cirrus clouds come right 
down to the horizon to give a false 
perspective. In the picture at the 
tight the towering cumulus clouds 
from the inlands are inappropriate 
for a seascape. Below, however, 
the correct elements are combined 
for a successful photograph—the 
right kind of clouds have a true 
perspective. 
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SKY CONTROL 


Grey or black cardboard and a piece of florist’s wire are all that 
is needed for print control. 
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Coming In, at the left, has won Kaden many 
awards. Believe it or not, it was made from 
the cloudless negative of the print below. 
Photographs like Coming In and Vacation 
(opposite page ) are not difficult to achieve 
when you learn to “control” your skies. 


scape, a seascape, Or snowscape taken in the low country. 
The exception is mountain scenes or city scenes where 
clouds are often sharply outlined right down. to the sky- 
line. In the flat land and over the ocean clouds over the 
immediate horizon are mostly very soft and weak, or 
there is haze resting between the horizon and clouds. 

The methods which I shall describe here and in a 
following article are relatively easy, they can be done by 
any careful and neat worker. Sloppiness would make it 
rather difficult. The quality of the cloud negative. if such 
one is being used, is of prime importance. It should be 
rather delicate and not toa dense, and the highlights 
should be crisp and clear. Increasing the density of a 
negative will lead to a loss of gradation. 


The simplest and most widely used control is printing- 
in and holding-back. There is hardly any sky which does 


not need a certain amount of balancing of the tone 
values, usually the part of the sky which is closest to the 
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sun is considerably brighter than the portion away from it. 

By printing-in we darken an area, by dodging we 
lighten it. There are gadgets on the market for this work. 
If you have one and you are used to it, it’s all right with 
me. But I have found that, making larger prints up to 
16x20, these sets are not satisfactory. To begin with, most 
of them are made out of a material with a highly reflect- 
ing surface. Holding such a dodger between the enlarg- 
ing light and the sensitized paper. the enlarger light 
might be reflected upwards towards the ceiling and 
bounce back on the paper, causing slight fog. Further- 
more, in some cases it is desirable to be able to see the 
image on the dodger, especially with large prints. The 
highly glossy surface and the dark red color make this 
impossible. And it is almost impossible to provide the 
worker with all the hundreds of differently shaped 
dodgers he might need for his work. For very practical 


reasons I found the following materials satisfactory: 


For printing-in on a straight line or a curved line 
across the whole picture area, a matte black opaque 
flexible cardboard as you can buy for a few pennies. 

For printing-in areas within the picture area, the gray 
cardboards which usually come with your paper. A hole, 
roughly cut in the desired shape, makes this an excellent 
dodger, on which you can observe the image. 

For holding-back areas, even the smallest. within the 
picture area, a thin florist’s wire to which a cotton wad 
of the desired shape and size is attached. The thin florist’s 
wire does not leave a light streak on the print. A razor 
blade, scissors and an ebony pencil complete the list. 

Now, before you tackle one of these methods think 
over caretully which one is the best to use. whether you 
should retain the original sky or replace it with some 
other sky. Scenes with light toned objects cutting into 
the sky are a little bit more difficult to handle than those 
with silhouetted objects. 





THE RIGHT TOOLS, 


y Robert Tripping 


Developing is not difficult 


if your technique is clean 


( NLY THREE THINGS, very basic ones at that, are required 
) to predict the results that every good photographer 
tries to achieve. These cannot be bought: they are free 
for the using: nothing can top them. 

\ magic formula? Certainly not! In fact, they are 
almost disappointingly simple. Yet, without this formula 
we can produce, expensively at that. only mediocre 
results. 

What is this formula? Just—Correct Methods, Reason- 
able Care and Clear Understanding. 

This combination applies to every possible phase of 
photography. For example. supposing we study a prob- 


lem which every serious worker eventually has—that of 


mixing his own chemical formulas instead of buying them. 

It makes no difference whether solutions are prepared 
from individual chemicals or are bought, already blended 
or at the most, only requiring the addition of water if 
they are not in a liquid state. We cannot just mix things 
together in a more or less haphazard way and then go 
to work. Not if predictable results are desired. Care and 
precision in chemical mixing of any kind, in addition to 
following directions, requires some basic equipment. For- 
tunately, such equipment is fairly inexpensive and with 
care, will last a long time. 

Thermometers. This item is foremost among the im- 


portant tools of the photographer. The importance of 


By using the right tools—the simple but 
necessary equipment pictured here—-and a 
formula that doesn't bespeak witches’ magic 
every serious photographer can achieve re- 
warding results in his darkroom projects. 


Jess Soraci photos 





Glass funnels break, but are best. 


Thermometers which are 


solution temperatures in photographic work is such that. 
without the proper use of an accurate thermometer, any 
control over results is practically impossible. Lack of a 
reliable thermometer can only produce “hit or miss” 
work. 

Selection of a good photographic thermometer can be 
made within almost any price range. Experience has 
shown that many of the lower-priced are just as good as 
those in the higher price brackets. Many styles are avail- 
able. with the tray type being about the best. Actually, 
having two thermometers is better. One should be of the 
tray or tank type: the other, the long cylindrical. or oval 
“Stick” kind. The first is used, as its name implies, in a 
tray or tank. The long one is ideal for inserting into the 
neck of solution bottles. their contents therefore receiving 
minimum exposure air while temperatures are being read. 
An added value in having two or more thermometers is 
that one can always be used to check the accuracy of the 
other. 

When buying a thermometer ask to see several. Select 
the one that has the same temperature reading as the 
majority of those looked at. The ones which differ in their 
readings, having spread or split indicating columns, o1 
markings too hard to see should be rejected. 

Funnels. To prevent splashing, running over and wast- 
ing solutions, a funnel is a requisite. It should be of ample 
capacity: not less than 16 ounces. The 32 ounce or quart 
size is even better. Anything larger than this last size 
usually is not necessary. 

The best photographic funnels are made of glass. Whil 
they have the disadvantage of not “bouncing,” their 
greater advantages offset breakability. They are easier to 
clean, less subject to contamination and have no chemical 
reaction with the solutions that go through them. 

Enamel or porcelain funnels are also good, providing 


that the coating is not chipped. Metal under the coating. 





accurate are essential 


if exposed, can adversely affect photo solutions, particu 
larly the toners. 
The household aluminum funnel should be avoided. 


Some chemicals, especially hypo, will pit and corrod 


them quite easily. While generally satisfactory. plastic 


funnels were in a few cases found to warp a bit and also 
to be quite easily scratched. 

Bottles. Since most solutions will be kept in con- 
venient quart bottles, most bottles should be of this 
capacity. Brown glass bottles are by far the best. Most 
photo solutions that are kept in them are affected by 
light. a factor which is reduced materially by brown 
bottles. Do not use old bottles. There is always a chance 
that their former contents might spoil solutions despite 
efforts to clean them thoroughly. It is good insurance to 
buy new bottles from the photo dealer. and even these 
should be well washed with hot soapy water, rinsed in 
scalding water and then allowed to drain dry. Each bottle 
should be correctly and legibly labeled and only the 
original solution should ever be kept in it. 

Water. Water used for mixing photographic chem- 
icals must be reasonably pure. Although too little im- 
portance is generally attached to this commonplace 
chemical, it can be the cause of many _ hard-to-find 
troubles. While the strict photo technician will insist on 
distilled water, for most purposes it is sufficient to boil 
tap water in a clean container (saucepan) for four or five 
minutes and allow it to cool to the usual mixing tempera 
ture of 90 to LOOF. Any precipitate resulting from the 
boiling must never be used. The hard water found in 
many sections of the country is especially dangerous for 
photographic formulas. particularly developers and ton- 
ing solutions. In all cases of the least doubt it is good 
economy to use the ready prepared, liquid type formulas. 

Seales. Unless one mixes formulas from individual 


chemicals. scales are of little value to those who use 
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THE RIGHT TOOLS 


Brown bottles are 
best to protect so 
lutions from light. 





packaged solutions. Accurate photo scales are relatively 
expensive and if they are bought and used, care must be 
taken to keep them (particularly the weighing pans or 
dishes) clean and free from contamination. 

Graduates. Unlike scales. graduates are an absolute 
must. They are quite low in cost, and should, like the 
funnels. be of glass. It is recommended to have at least 
two of them: an eight ounce and a 32 ounce size. Make 
sure the markings are easy to read by transmitted light. 
the best way of checking measures with a graduate. 

Filter Papers. These, available in most any photo shop. 
also come under the formula of “Correct Methods—Rea- 
sonable Care.” They are used for filtering newly prepared 
solutions into their respective containers as well as for 
keeping sediment and foreign matter out of solutions that 
have already been used and which are kept for reuse. 
Inexpensive and of standard quality, a supply of filter 
paper is insurance against contamination. Contrary to 
common practice it is not good to filter solutions through 
absorbent cotton. Even though the quality of the cotton 
may be first grade, small threads and tiny tufts can cause 
a lot of trouble, especially in miniature camera work. 

Stirring Rods. To mix chemicals completely and break 
up lumps, stirring rods cannot be topped. These definitely 
should be of glass and if they are the kind that have a 
little flat “button” on the end, all the better. In this case, 
one can either buy regular photographic stirring rods or 
use any sufficiently long “swizzle stick.” (Whether this 
is a promotion or a demotion for a “swizzle stick” is a 
personal matter!) 

Towels. Preferably these should be old ones of the 
lintless type. They must be used only for photo purposes. 
The inevitable staining habits of most photo solutions 
will soon ruin good towels. Reasonable caré demands that 
the towels be at least well rinsed out after each photo 
session. 

Newspapers. Odd though it may seem, newspapers are 
an important tool. Old newspapers over the mixing or 
working area collect any spilled chemicals. After the work 
is done they are easily discarded. Making a habit of using 
old newspapers this way can prevent a great deal of later 
print or negative work due to dust, “pinholes,” ete. 
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Tanks. Film developing tanks are a major piece of 
equipment. Their prices range from the moderately priced 
Bakelite ones to the more expensive stainless steel type. 
| have used both kinds for years without one bit of 
trouble with either. All that has been required is reason- 
able care. 

Rollfilm Tanks. Any of the bakelite, plastic or stain- 
less steel tanks will do a good job. While it is true that 
the stainless steel are best for reasons of durability, they 
are also the most expensive. If care is taken not to drop 
or subject others to hard knocks or boiling hot water 
when cleaning them, they are equally as good in point 
of service and convenience. Their most attractive feature 
is that they are usually less than one-half the cost of the 
stainless steel. 

These have reels which are loaded, either from the 
outside into the center or from the center to the outside. 
Practice with a “dummy” roll of film quickly makes one 
proficient in reel loading. Correct methods and clear 
understanding require preliminary practice in the light 
before trying to load a good reel of film in the dark. 
Without this practice the chances of spoiling the good 
film are increased tremendously. 

Three very important points should be remembered 
when loading the reels: 

1) Learn to load film without getting fingerprints all 


over it. 


Lo) 


Avoid kinking the film. Kinking makes little white 
crescent shaped areas in the prints and requires 


spotting out. 


_— 


Make sure that the reels are bone-dry before loading. 
The least damp spot will cause the film to stick 
right there. You'll never know what trouble is until 
you've tried loading a roll of film into a damp reel! 

Film Pack Tanks. What has been said about rollfilm 
tanks is also true for film pack tanks. These are somewhat 
more difficult to load and cannot be agitated too vigor- 
ously else the films will tend to float next to each other 
and thus stick together. With average care. however, they 
are entirely satisfactory. 

Cut Film Tanks. These are available in “daylight” 
styles—requiring a darkroom only for loading—or the 
open hard rubber darkroom type, the kind most com- 
monly used. If the open tanks are used, film hangers for 
the handling of the film during processing are required. 

Trays. Whether enamelware., hard rubber or stainless 
steel is a matter of personal choice and pocketbook. How- 
ever, my experience has been that hard rubber trays take 
less abuse. | have used enamel and steey trays constantly 
for over 16 years. Reasonable care has kept them almost 
like new. If, after each using, they are well washed in hot, 
soapy water, then thoroughly rinsed and stood on end to 
drain dry, stain remover will never be necescsary. 

It is poor economy to buy and use trays too small for 
the sizes of prints to be handled in them. I have found 
that plenty of solution in a somewhat oversize tray pro- 
duces better results; chemicals are much less expensive 
than film or printing paper! 











Text and photographs 


by Walter Chandoha 


wr is 1T that many photographers like to believe the 
grass is greener in somebody else’s backyard? Those 
of you who live in the country yearn for a chance to get 
to the city so that you can make some “really good pic- 
tures.” And you city slickers eagerly look forward to 
week-end jaunts into the country to shoot some “prize- 
winners.” 

Both of you would be far better off if you stayed at 
home to shoot pictures. You complain because you're 
lazy. 

Don’t blame your photographic laziness on the absence 


of good subject matter. There are thousands of good piec- 











Don't yowl like the cat above; just explore like pussy, 
left, for the pictures, below, in your own backyard. 


STAY IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD 


tures all around you wherever you may live; if you say 


there aren’t, you haven't been looking. Pick up any pho- 


tographic magazine and look at the illustrations, both 
editorial and those in the ads. Couldn’t most of them 
have been made in your own hometown—maybe even in 
your own backyard? 

Let’s see what kind of pictures are published in the 
photographic press. Children, animals and portraits of 
one kind or another predominate. Still lifes and scenics 
are popular but not as numerous as those in the first 
group. Together both groups account for better than 90 
percent of the photographs in the average issue of any 
camera magazine. With the exception of the scenics and 
some of the portraits, the remaining subjects can be made 
anywhere regardless of where you live. 

Babies and children. No comment needed here regard- 
ing location—kids are found everywhere. If you have 
none of your own, friends and neighbors are usually more 
than glad to let you make a series of shots of their 


youngsters in exchange for some prints. 











If you spend an entire day shooting pictures of a baby 
you can’t miss getting some prizewinning shots. And 
older children with their many moods and temperaments 
offer more possibilities. Keep in mind that pictures of 
babies and children invariably score high with contest 
judges—and what salon jury can resist a sparkling head 
shot of a smiling baby! 

Animals. These are also rated high in salons and con- 
tests; cats and dogs especially. As with children, the 
possibilities with animals are endless. You -will have no 
trouble finding pets to photograph. Cats and dogs are 
found everywhere. Once people know you are making 
pictures of them you will have plenty of models to pose 
for you. If you don’t have enough knowhow on taking 
pictures of cats and dogs, go through some back issues 
of this magazine for articles on the how and why of 
animal photography. 

If you live in the country you have easy access to many 
other animals besides cats and dogs. Cows, horses, chick- 
ens and all the members of the barnyard are good subject 





Your pets may not be cats but they can make as 
charming pictures as these by a master. 
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STAY IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD 


matter. And if vou live in the city there is a wide variety 
of animals in the zoo, In the spring and summer both city 
and country dwellers can go to the circus to get more 
good animal pictures. 

Why not try both animals and children in one picture? 
\ photograph of a little girl with her dog or kitten has 
ten times the appeal of a picture of a dog or girl alone. 

After you have made your fill of animal and child shots 
try portraiture. Portraiture as used here includes all pic- 
tures in which a person or persons is or are the center of 
interest. Head shots or full length studies, taken indoors 
or out with natural or artificial light. could be included. 
Character studies. pictures ol people at work and play. 
informal pictures are the types of portraits | have in 
mind, Not the conventional studio type of portrait. 

\s a starter in the field of portraiture try making some 
studies of members of your family and nearby shop- 
keepers. You might even try a self-portrait. Later you 
might shoot craftsmen and artists. farmers and factory 
workers who usually work in interesting surroundings. 
By including background in many character studies a 
story is easier to understand: a picture. more successful. 


Sull-lifes. If you think you are an introvert photog- 


rapher who prefers not to work with people, there is still 
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Above: interesting studies may be made of craftsmen and shopkeepers 
left), or catch baby “off guard’ as in the picture on the right 


Right: you can even stay in your 
kitchen for interesting pictures 
Eggs have been a favorite subject 
for still life photographers. 


Across the page are two subjects 
close to many persons. If you 
rarely see barns and baby goats, 


you certainly can find babies. 





STAY IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD 


much to photograph in your immediate environment. By 
expending practically no effort at all you can make pic- 
tures as still lifes that always are popular in salons. To 


make a good still life all you need do is take several 


objects and place them together to form a_ pleasing 


composition. Your kitchen, pantry, attic and cellar are 
ideal places to find still life subject matter. Dishes, bowls 
and cups give endless possibilities. Fruits atid vegetables 
are excellent too. 

Scenics. The type of picture over which no control is 
possible is the scenic. And it is very likely this category 
is the one that causes your photographic unrest. To a 
photographer living in the windswept plains of the Mid- 
west. the Rockies and the New England countryside seem 
like a camera paradise. The lifeguard on tropical Miami 
Beach may dream of the day he will get those winning 
salon shots in a seacoast Nova Scotia village. Most city 
photographers feel that any country area with grass and 
trees is more photogenic than his photogenic city. 

This is all nonsense! If you take advantage of all the 
opportunities in and around your home you will wonder 


why you ever wanted to wander! 





Text and 
Photographs by 


Burt Owen 


SHOOT A” 


How a Professional Cover is Made 

It was suggested to me by the editors of AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY that they would be interested in seeing for 
a “fall” issue a color photograph of a small boy trying on 
his new football gear. To add interest to the picture com- 
position, | decided to introduce a simple ‘round mirror 
and base the picture idea around this prop. Our story 
would be a typical American boy looking at his reflection 


in the mirror while trying on his new football suit and 


OVER 


~ IN YOUR HOME 


at the same time holding onto the ball, anticipating the 


game he would play. 

\fter interviewing about a dozen kids and examining 
dozens of photographs from the model agencies for a 
likely subject. a model was chosen and booked for the 
shooting session. 

\ solid blue-green paper was chosen for the back 
This color 


was in good harmony with the tans. reds and yellow of 


cvround and tacked to a piec e of wallboard 
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the football outfit. Despite the obvious indoor setting of 
the picture idea, the background color gave the feeling 
of the outdoor spirit of the story. The mirror, cut espe- 
cially to size, was centered and attached to the wallboard 
support. Next. a plank of natural wood was laid hori- 
zontally in front of the background for the boy to lean on, 

Lighting the model presented some difficulty owing to 
the closeness of his head to the mirror. However, this 
was overcome by using, as a main source, a 5000 watt 
boom flood from the right of the set, and at a 35° angle 
from above. This light was squeezed close against the 
background so that its angle of light would illuminate 
the boy’s face. A 1000 watt spot from above and to the 
right highlighted shoulder pads and helmet. The blue 
background and back of model had two 1000 watt flood- 
lights. Finally, a 750 watt “keg” light was beamed onto 
a white no-seam paper that had been angled behind the 
model to act as a simple background for the mirror reflec- 
tion you would see behind the boy’s head in the finished 
picture, a very important detail. Exposures on 4x5 Type 
B Ektachrome were 14 at fll. Focus was taken on the 
model’s reflection in the mirror at all times as. obviously. 
this was the focal point of interest in the composition. 

An alternative or slight modification in lighting could 
have been employed by carefully directing a spotlight at 
about the same height as the boy’s head. direct into the 
mirror. The light would have been placed on his left. 
or face side, in this particular picture. making sure that 


its beam of light did not cause a glare in the mirror from 
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SHOOT A ‘'COVER'' IN YOUR HOME 


the camera angle. This light could have been used with 
or without the 5000 watt main source light and would 
give an edge or contour highlight around the model’s 
profile. My preference would be to use this method in 
black-and-white photography but not color, for it is a well- 
known fact that the more highlighting you have in a color 
picture the less power or effect of pure color itself can 
you achieve. 


How to Make a "Cover" Picture of Your Own Child 

\ neighbor of mine consented to let me use his little 
boy as the model in the second series of pictures for this 
article. Georgie Holm had never experienced posing be- 
fore, so he made a good subject for this experiment. 

Before going any further, I wish to list the equipment 
I used in Georgie’s house. A prewar Rollieflex, a small 
tripod, exposure meter and a home-made silver reflector 
completed the gear. As for the camera, a less expensive 
one could have been employed as long as it was equipped 
for time or bulb exposures, My exposures were longer 
than normal for indoor use as I did not use any artificial 
or floodlights but just the natural soft daylight coming 
through one window. In addition, Plus X film, a medium 
speed material, was in the camera. Nevertheless. my ex- 
posures were approximately 1/5 at {5.6 and 1% at f8. 

We actually used Georgie’s bedroom for the photo- 
graphs and moved the furniture around so that I could 
adjust his bureau and mirror at an angle whereby both 
his face and the mirror would be in the best light from the 
window. I raised the blind on the window, the maximum 
it would go. Every inch counted as the window was at 
the far end of the room. I had also taken into considera- 
tion the reflection in the mirror of the background which, 
in this case, was the plain light wall of the room. The 
more simply one can compose a picture, generally, the 
more successful will be the results. 

My next thought was what was Georgie supposed to be 
doing? I knew he had to be looking into the mirror but 
to “make” a picture instead of just “taking” a snapshot, 
you should be sure your picture is interesting to not only 
the family but to everyone. This is popularly termed 
“human interest” or “appeal.” Georgie did not have a 


complete football outfit but possessed plenty of cowboy 


clothes, so | decided on the latter. I had his mother put 


a plaid cowboy shirt on our young model and with cow- 
boy hat, gun holster with guns completed the effect. 

Now I cleaned everything off the top of the bureau ex- 
cept one little trophy cup which I thought was sufficient 
and in keeping with the picture. The boy stood on a box 
so that his reflection was in good position in the mirror 
and I had him lean into it. His father held the reflector 
to the right side of him catching a little light from the 
window and bounced this onto Georgie’s face. A light 
reading was taken and I was ready to expose film. 

For cameras other than reflex or not equipped with 
range finders, the distance of the mirror reflection is as 
follows: take the footage of the subject to the mirror and 
add the distance of the mirror to the camera and this will 





be the correct place to set your joot indicator. Don't over- 
look this. 
Children around six or seven years seem to take direc- 


tion very well whether or not they are professional. They 


have a lively imagination and enter into the spirit of the Owen's contact prints of Georgie Holm, taken 


sitting amazingly well. Don’t baby them but talk to them in his own bedroom, ar below. Note how 
on your own level. quietly and seriously. Be honest, they the print on the opposite page has been 


p cropped on the original before enlargement. 
sense what you want and they will come through. 











LETS MAKE MOVIES 





by Carlyle F. 


ge 4M of every good picture producer, professional, 
amateur or in between. is not to get his scenes on the 
film. but to get them off the screen! 

{ moment's reflection on this makes one quickly real- 
ize that an altruism becomes a valuable measure for the 
success of a film. Getting right down to bed rock, the 
payoff for any moving picture is in terms of audience re- 
action. This reaction is controlled, in the minds of our 
audiences. by the answers to their unasked questions 


or, “What did I get 


These are the (often unconscious) measures 


“How much did I enjoy the picture,” 
out of it?” 
of the audience for our pictures: their standards by which 
they rate the films they see. 

The movie producer has the job to meet those stan- 
dards, not by exhibitions of technical ability, fine acting. 
superb titling or tricky camera effects, but by realizing 
that good audience reaction is achieved by successfully 
Whether he makes 


movies for the sake of his family and family 


“vetti ug the scenes off the screen.” 
events. 
friends, trips, or for actual commercial use, makes no 
difference, the same obligation to his audience exists. 

No formula devised can guarantee good audience re- 
action for every picture but we can go a long way toward 
recognizing two standards 


reaching that objective by 


against which to measure our films: standards that are all 
the more valuable because of their very simplicity. 

1. “A motion picture is made to tell somebody some- 

thing.” 

2. “How it is filmed is even more important than what 

is filmed.” 

We may spend a lot of time concerning ourselves with 
all the details of making a movie but sometimes, in spite 
of our best attempts. a film doesn’t quite “come off.” It 
has failed. somehow. in meeting those two measurements 
and we have, at best, produced a near “flop.” 

There are many reasons for failure: and trouble shoot- 
ing a film that doesn’t quite make the grade‘is not an easy 
task. 


make,” is fine 


The old axiom. “We learn best by the mistakes we 
and true—-but we have to find the mis- 
takes first. Intelligent. critical analysis of our movie calls 
for putting ourselves in the place of the audience. to hon- 
estly evaluate every scene and sequence in terms of the 
end result. and to fully realize the reasons for failure. 
Faults in motion pictures can occur in either or both of 
two phases: 
1. Failures in techniques. 


2. Failures in production. 


Trevelyan, APSA, ACL 


oth phases have things in common. one can reflect on 
the other but it is more efficient to segregate them and 
examine the problems under each heading individually. 

Space does not permit my going into detail on every 
one of the reasons for film failures—there are 24 major 
ones. However, by starting at the logical beginning. | 
will eventually cover them all. The reader can make up 
a film analysis sheet, tailored to fit individual require- 


ments by which he can evaluate his own films. 


Failures in Technique 1. 

Unsteady Scenes. This is the most prevalent  techni- 
cal failure. Due to the tremendous enlargement each in- 
dividual movie frame is subjected to. even when pro- 
jected on a relatively small screen, many amateur scenes 
cannot compare in the quality of steadiness with the pro- 
fessionally produced movie. 

Every litthe movement, tremor, vibration or quiver of 
the hand-held camera is permanently recorded in each 
frame and these defects are magnified by the subsequent 
great enlargement. An additional factor is the camera 
itself. While reputable makes of movie cameras are ex- 
amples of fine precision workmanship, all cameras impart 
some degree of unsteadiness to the film at one time or 
another depending on existing conditions. When personal 
unsteadiness is eliminated the amount then produced by 
a well-made, properly maintained motion picture camera 
is negligible except in cases of improper use other than 
our own movement. 

Even when using a camera support, unsteadiness at the 
beginning or end of a scene, existing for only a few 
frames, can occur. Use of the running button and the 
length of time film has been left in the camera are also 
contributing items to unsteady scenes and poor audience 
reaction. 

Another factor to be considered is the projector. It is 
often surprising to find quite an increase in screen steadi- 
ness when the projector is clamped down. Using a sponge 
rubber pad under the projector, in addition to fastening 


it to the stand, helps lessen vibration, absorb noise. 


Remedies For Unsteady Scenes. 

Use some means of supporting the camera during the 
shooting of a scene. 

Do not “jab” the running button. keep it firmly de- 
pressed all the way down during the filming and do not 


release it too slowly at the end of the scene. In some 





cameras the motor “catches” if this is done. 

Try not to leave the film in the camera for too long a 
time: it takes a “set” in the loops and this can cause some 
unsteadiness. If the film has been left in the camera for 
any length of time (a week or more) then overshoot the 
first scene by at least one foot of film. 

Overshoot all scenes for several inches at both the be- 
ginning and the end. This permits editing room for any 
possible starting or stopping jar and also insures that the 
camera motor is running at full speed. 

Pad and clamp the projector to its stand or at least use 
a heavy type of projection stand, avoiding one with rollers 
or casters unless they can be locked. 

Keep the film properly humidified as per the manu- 
facturer’s or processor’s directions. Film which is not 


correctly humidified will dry out and shrink. 


Failures in Technique 2. 

Poor Focus. Most audiences react very unfavorably 
to films that are either unsharp or that have occasional 
blurred scenes. Needless to say. every trace of unsharp- 
ness, unless deliberately used for some particular reason, 
should be edited out of a film. 

The causes are easily recognized and. with a little care. 
just as easily cured. The type of sharpness under con- 
sideration is not the same as the previous scene “Tigele:” 
pie tures may be rock steady on the screen. yet easily lack 
that clean cut sharpness within the capabilities of even 
low-priced lenses. 

Actually, there are two kinds of unsharpness. One is 
the lack of sharpness in the outlines of a subject and the 
other is the lack of sharpness of tiny detail within those 
outlines. This latter type is called “loss of definition,” 
and would necessarily require a long discussion, to be 
left for a future time. We are primarily concerned with 
the first kind of unsharpness, the kind most often the 
fault of the cameraman. 


Fixed focus lenses. Use of this type of lens does not 
insure the quality of sharpness at all times. These lenses 
are, by their very nature, a compromise between near 
and far focus. being designed by the manufacturer to give 
acceptable results within the limits most likely to be used. 


When they are used outside of conditions set by the maker 


then we can expect poor to mediocre results in sharpness. 


For example, practically all fixed focus lenses can be 
used down to—but not under—-a minimum distance as 
established by the manufacturer unless special supple- 
mentary attachments are used with them. Forgetting to 
use such accessory lenses when shooting below that mini- 
mum distance will give an unpleasant lack of sharpness. 

Focusing lenses. When this type of lens is used. the 
distance between the lens and the subject must be meas- 
ured and the lens set accordingly. on its correct footage 
mark. While many cameramen can estimate distances 
with reasonable accuracy, the professional takes the time 
to “tape” his distance and make use of precise focusing 


to get his sharp images. And the closer the lens and sub- 
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An exact technique is important in all 


fields and especially in photography 


ject are to each other, the more carefully must measuring 
and focusing be done. 

Critical focusing devices on movie cameras are ad- 
vantageous but only if the eyepiece of the focuser is cor- 
rectly adjusted to the user’s eye, as per the camera in- 
struction book. Forgetting to do this or occasionally to 
check the adjustment can be an aggravating. often little 
suspected, cause of unsharp scenes. 

Another, also often unsuspected reason for unsharp 
pictures is a dirty lens in either the camera or the pro- 


jector. The right answer to this is the obvious one! 


Remedies For Unsharp Pictures. 
Lse supplementary lenses for closeups and medium 


closeups when shooting with a fixed focus type of lens. 

Tape (actually measure) distances when using a focus- 
ing type lens and make sure it has been set on the correct 
footage mark. 

If you are using a critical focuser. match the eyepiece 
to your own eye. just as you would a pair of binoculars, 
and keep it in check every so often. 

Before every shooting. examine the lens for cleaning 
need. No lens is better than its condition of cleanliness. 

Resolve to measure accurately and set all distances when 
20 feet or closer to the subject or when shooting at aper- 
tures larger than {5.6 at any distance. 

Fundamental as the items just considered are, they are 
important as starting points for further discussions on 


the improvement of films. 
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<< Suirei Kubota 


T IS ALWAYS REFRESHING to see a different style of work, particularly when that 
style represents as fresh and clean an approach as do these prints from members 


of the Camera Pictorialists of Japan. There was a time before the second World War 


when a great deal of the work which was commonly seen over here seemed to be an 


imitation of the mannerisms of western photographers. Not this work. It is derived 


from the age-old traditions of oriental art, speaks its own native language. 


Hitori Yoshizaki 
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UP-TO-DATE 
ENLARGING 


Have you, for instance, 

discovered the pleas- 
ure of working with a cold light enlarger? 
In the Kodak Flurolite Enlarger cold light 
is provided by a Circline fluorescent lamp 
housed in an integrating-sphere lamphouse. 
Your negatives stay cool without any heat- 
induced tendency to buckle or warp, even 
on long exposures. The quality of the illumi- 
nation, too, is a revelation if you have been 
accustomed to older types of light. All 
of the light is reflected light evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the negative area. Visual 
contrast is excellent, for easy focusing; and 
the excellent actinic contrast assures supe- 
rior print quality. 

Every photographer will recognize in- 
stantly the advantages of the Flurolite’s 
two-hand control in focusing. The focusing 
and elevating knobs are so placed that ele- 
vation may be controlled with one hand 
while simultaneous focusing is done with 
the other. 


Big Storage Base 

The Flurolite eliminates groping for pa- 
per. Its base is a big lighttight storage com- 
partment for paper up to 14” x 17”, mak- 
ing the enlarger almost a darkroom work 
center in itself. The double support pro- 
vided by this base construction and the 
extra-large heavy column helps insure the 
Flurolite’s “rock-steady” performance. 

A rotating and tilting negative carrier lets 
you correct distortion in almost any plane, 
effortlessly and easily. The rotating nega- 
tive carrier, combined with the swinging 
head, also permits centering any portion of 
the negative at the center of the easel. 

Add all of these advantages to the fact 
that you can also use the Flurolite enlarger 


The 


Kodak 


BULLETIN 


BRING YOUR 
DARKROOM 
UP TO DATE... 


Amateur photography is a balanced, well-rounded hobby. 
To those who get the most enjoyment out of it, no one as- 
pect overshadows the others—yet each has its best season. 

With nights growing longer, this is the season to rediscov- 
er your darkroom—to recapture the pleasures and satisfac- 
tions of creative work there. But first—check your darkroom 
equipment, and be sure it is truly up to date. 


(with accessories) as a view camera, for 
copying, for close-ups, for photomicrog- 
raphy, microfilming, clinical photography, 
and for cine-titling and slide making and 
you'll agree that this modern equipment 
does add appeal to the darkroom. The 
price, without lens, is $99.50. 

In selecting your lens, you will also dis- 
cover that recent years have added some- 
thing. Both Kodak Enlarging Ektanon and 
Kodak Enlarging Ektar Lenses have been 
specifically designed for enlarging, to work 
from one flat surface to another flat surface, 
with maximum definition throughout the 
area they cover. Either Ektanon or Ektar 
Enlarging Lenses are available in 2-, 3-, 
and 4-inch focal lengths, priced from 
$14.00 to $49.90. The Kodak Enlarging 
Ektar Lenses, the finest that Kodak makes, 
are particularly recommended if you plan 
to do color work. 


Automatic Control 

Incidentally, if you are planning to make 
your own Christmas cards this year, one of 
the neatest time savers you can get is the 
Kodak Electric Time Control. Plug it into 
the power supply, then insert the enlarger 
or printer plug into the socket on the Time 
Control. Just set the printing time for the 
negative you are using, from one to 57 
seconds, then for each exposure just press 
the lever. Each exposure will be precisely 
timed, and the lamp automatically turned 
off after the exposure. The price, $13.50. 

You need both hands free while you are 
dodging prints in your enlarger or work- 
ing at a contact printer; and this pleasant 
experience can be yours, either with the 
Electric Time Control or the Kodak Utility 
Footswitch. The Footswitch lets you turn 
the current to any of your darkroom equip- 
ment on and off with your foot. A safe, low- 
intensity neon light in the foot pedal helps 


Prices include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


you find it in the dark. The price, $10.00. 

If you have never worked under a safe- 
light that puts the light you want exactly 
where you want it, you will appreciate the 
versatile new Kodak 2-Way Safelamp. It’s 
triangular in shape, one side containing a 
filter, the other a removable metal plate 
for which an additional filter can be sub- 
stituted for wider distribution of the light. 
With an extension cord you can place it on 
the bench, or you can insert it in a wall or 
ceiling socket . . . and, it can be completely 
rotated in the socket to direct the light 
where desired. Price, with one filter and 
15-watt lamp, $4.50 


Ektar Lens Time Control 








Footswitch 2-Way Safelamp 


Now is the time to start your 
Christmas Greeting Cards... using 
the pictures you have taken your- 
self. Ask your Kodak dealer to 
show you his assortment of 
Kodak Greeting Negatives. 
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ELMORE C. ADAMS 
APSA 





E, more C. Apvams’ ‘The Brush-Burner’’ has 
appeared in more than forty important exhibi 
tions. He writes 

“My choice of Kodak Opal Paper for ‘The 
Brush-Burner,’ as well as for most other pictorial 
prints, was based upon my experience with its 
abilicy to give maximum scope to tonal range of 
the negative, and to render these tones to the 
fullest degree in the finished print 

“Its ability to give prolonged projection time 
and the fullest development time, without fogging 
or loss of print quality, is exceptional. The dark 


These are the papers for fine exhibition enlargements, 
gift prints, home decoration, and specialized applica- 
tions—in a range of types to fit your every need: 


For fast printing, fine warm-black tones, and great 
flexibility in manipulation—Kodak Medalist Paper. 

For rich neutral blacks in‘a top-speed paper—Koda- 
bromide Paper. Five evenly spaced grades and nine 
combinations of sheen, texture, tint, and weight. 

For rich warm blacks in a moderate-speed paper— 
Kodak Platino Paper. Three printing grades. 

For widest choice of tint and surface in a low-speed 
paper of utmost tonal quality and adaptability to toning 
—brown-black Kodak Opal Paper. One printing grade. 

For Opal quality with twice the speed of Opal— 
Kodak Ektalure Paper G. 








exhibitors choose papers to fit their salon aims 


li “The Brush-Burner,’’ Adams sought to recreate the warmth and atmos- 
pheric mood of autumn. Kodak Opal’s brown-black image tone fitted per- 
fectly. For ‘Pattern Motif 283,’’ Axel Bahnsen desired a crisp, objective 
design quality, with maximum image texture and detail Kodabromide 
Paper F, with its pure white stock, cool neutral blacks, and glossy surface, 
fitted perfectly. Had he desired a slightly warmer interpretation, Bahnsen 
would naturally have turned to Kodak Medalist F or high-lustre Medalist 
J. This fine warm-black paper comes in a range of surface choices and con- 
trast grades; and has two special advantages 
control, plus the same speed in all four contrast grades 


CHOOSE THE PAPER THAT FITS THE PICTURE—AND THE PURPOSE 


Experts’ Choices 
For Fine Prints 


No.7 of an informative series...how leading 


room worker has sufficient time for dodging, 
printing-in, or other manipulative processes 
“Choice of Kodak Opal Paper G for this pic- 
ture was further determined by its fine pebble- 
grained lustrous surface that permits full rendition 
of detail without loss of pictorial quality. In my 
experience, Kodak Opal Paper's superiority in 
giving the fullest scope and control over the 
various toning effects, either to enhance its own 
natural warm tone or to give the beautiful blue- 
grays sought by many pictorialists, makes it an 
even more desirable paper to use.” 


great flexibility in contrast 


For Opal quality in a special fine-grained surface 
suited equally to exhibition and reproduction—Kodak 
Illustrators’ Special. 

For photomurals—Kodak Mural R. 

For transilluminated prints—Kodak Opalure Print 
Film and Kodak. Translite Paper. 

For extra-fast printing and processing—Kodak Re- 
sisto Rapid N. It’s as fast as Kodabromide; and its spe- 
cial base allows washing and drying in ten minutes. 

And for contact prints—Kodak Azo, Velox, Resisto N, 
and others. Each Kodak enlarging paper has a contact 
paper counterpart, equivalent in type and quality. 


For full details on these fine Kodak papers—tints, 
surfaces, weights, processing—consult the Data:Book 
on Kodak Papers, and your Kodak dealer. 














‘The Brush-Burner,’’ Elmore C. Adams, APSA, San Francisco. Ex 
tion print on Koc Opal Paper G (cream white, fine-grained, luscre 
processed co a rich brown-black image tone. Reproduction print on white 
high-lustre Kodak Medalist Paper J 

In preparing the reproduction print for halftone engraving, » 
exceptional contrast control was used to advantage—to obtain a tonal 
scale which would most nearly translate the delicate highlight and mid 
tone gradations of the original co the printed page. Both the Of 
Medalist prints, of course, possess a quality and tonal range that cannot be 
fully recained in ink-and-halftone on high-speed printing presses 


For Mr. Adams’ analysis of his papery selection, see facing page 
t . >t 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 














The 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 


For six or six hundred people. me gives you top performance 


There is so much versatility built into the Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector that it’s at home with small as well as large audiences. Within the 
confines of a small room, you can quiet sound down to « whisper. Where you 
need larger volume, in larger rooms, simply turn up the volume control. And 
for audiences into the hundreds you can add the portable Kodak Multi- 
Speaker Unit with its three extra speakers. No other projector offers such 
flexibility! There's never been a 
Because it’s easy to carry, you can take the Pageant anywhere. Whether you pase nooa ness eared 
buy, rent, or make your own films, you can count on top performance, day 
after day. The Kodak optical system assures sharp, full-screen images from 
corner to corner. A high-fidelity sound system gives you full, clear tone at all free from operational 
volume levels. Threading is easy and “foolproof.” And the Pageant is complexities or failures. 
lubricated for life! Accepts microphone and 
The one-case, one-speaker Pageant lists at $400, including speaker. In phono adapter, too, for 
matching case, the Multi-Speaker Unit adds three more speakers, for only voice commentary or back- 
$92.50 additional. Instructional and entertainment possibilities are almost ground music! 
unlimited. Your Kodak dealer will be glad to demonstrate the Pageant for you. 


projector like the Pageant. 
So simple .. . so faithful 
in image and tone... so 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








wai. are always a lot of people who want 


instruction in photography. Some teachers 
have made pretty good wages supplying it 
while others have gone broke trying to do 
the same—some of them because they did 
not know enough about the subject, and 
others because while they had plenty of in- 
formation, they did not know how to teach. 

Early photographic courses did not spe- 
cialize enough. A typical class would con 
tain people who had just received their first 
camera and wanted to be told how to put 
the film in it, and others all the way up to 
photographers with elaborate equipment and 
considerable experience. By the time the 
instructor had shown the novices how to 
load and focus their cameras, the more ad- 
vanced pupils had quit in disgust. When he 
got around to something that would have 
interested them if they had been there, it 
was way over the heads of the beginners 
who were left. They could not keep up with 
the syncopated instruction. 

I well remember the first class I attended. 
Although already a photographer of some 
local reputation, being entirely self-educated 
upon the subject I thought it would be a 
good idea to take this course to fill in some 
of the gaps that I had probably overlooked. 
After two 


and the management took 


lessons the instructor resigned 
his advice and 
hired me to conduct the rest of the course. 
Then I really began to learn something by 
trying to keep one hop ahead of that class, 
I taught two hours a week and spent 40 or 
50 hours preparing for them. It was not 
until several years later that it occurred to 
me that the management had never re- 
funded my tuition fee, so | was paying for 
taking the course 


that’s all right. 


while teaching it. But 
None of the other pupils 
ever began to get as much out of it as I did. 
When teaching, you have to verify in ad- 
vance every statement that you are going to 
make, either by consulting a reliable au- 
thority or by doing the work yourself, and 
you learn very fast that way. 

An early University Extension course 
went at it right and announced a course in 
advanced which 


photography attracted a 


large enrollment. This cut out the begin 
ners and provided a group who all had 
somewhere near the same experience. But 
that ran into another snag. The teacher was 
from a world-famous technical school. He 
had an international reputation for his re 
search in photography and had taken the 
job more as a public service than anything 
else. Certainly he wasn’t attracted by the 
salary. His consultation and royalty fees put 
him way beyond any such petty considera- 
tion. But his idea of advanced photography 
was to demonstrate in what order certain 
elements grouped themselves on a benzene 
nuc leus to produc e a semiquinone ion, al- 
though he left us a bit hazy about what to 
Also, be- 


cause he had always lectured to such, he 


do with the thing when we got it. 


took it for granted that every person of 


average intelligence had been thoroughly 


POP SEZ... 


Franklin |. Jordan, rpsa, Fres 





grounded in optics, chemistry, physics and 


math and spoke their language But many 


of this group must have been frittering 


away their time on the humanities when 


ibsoerpi 


they should have been 
tical 


such prac 
information. So most of us did not 
get much out of that course, either 

However, photographic schools and pri 
learned their 


vate classes have long since 


lessons from these early tentative methods 
and are now on a par with teaching in any 
other line. You can go to them with assur 
ance that if you got through grade school 
and have the price you can in a few months 
learn enough practical photography to get 
you going creditably. It has been said that 
bright lad 


a month all there is to know 


with intensive application any 
can learn in 
about exposing and de veloping a negative 
and making a print 

It is quite possible to learn photography 
without any personal instruction, although 
few people do. I know a lady who lives in 
an extremely remote place with her activi- 
ties restricted to a very limited area where 
she has no contacts with other photograph 
ers. All that she knows about photography 
has been learned from reading and personal 
experience, but she is turning out works of 
art that would hold their own with the best 
that is produced anywhere in the world to 


day. The answer is of course 


that she has 
a seeing eye which gives her a message to 
convey and she has gained a thorough mas 
tery of the simple technique of making 
prints. It has 


long been established that anyone with a 


usable negatives and good 


message crying for utterance will surely ac 
quire tec hnique in some medium to express 
it. Most of the great masters in photography 


have been far from versatile technicians. 
They learned one process that was sufficient 
for their needs and stuck to it until its use 
became so 


automatic that it required a 


minimum of thought and attention upon 
their part, leaving them free to devote their 
efforts to the message. When they had mas 
tered a simple process that gave expression 


to their 


ideas, they were done with tech 


nique. 

This brings us back to the photographic 
classes. When the pupils have learned how 
to make a photograph, they go out with 
their teacher on a field trip. What do they 
want from him on a field trip? Almost with 


one accord they want him to tell them what 


to photograph. What a letdown that is 


They have spent a lot of time and money to 
acquire equipment and learn how to use it, 
and then don’t know what they want to do 


with it. They think 


t might come in handy 


for something, but they don’t 


know just 
what 


On any camera-club outing you will al 
ways see several beginners following a more 


experienced worker ind photographing 
everything that he 


This 


they have 


points his camera at 


annoys some workers who feel that 


proprietary rights in any promis 
ing subject that they happen to see first 
and that it is plagiarism for anyone else to 
photograph it. They needn't worry. The per 
son who could not see the subject until it 
was pointed out to him will never realize 
or record the 


it a 


aspect of it that really makes 


picture As soon as he gains that 
amount of perception he will prefer to pick 
his own subjects. The best that you can 
field 


hope from trips is that 


trained mechanics will feel stirrings in cer 


some well 


tain brain cells that had never 
before 


functioned 


More advanced workers often delight to 


photograph the same object and see what 


different people w ll make of it. I recall 
one interesting exhibit of seven prints of 
Berkshires, each made 


by a different photographer. Three of them 


the same view in the 


were taken at the same time but the rest 


of them 


were made by other workers at 


different times. The only possible viewpoint 
was limited by the terrain to an area about 
30x50 feet, but even this slight choice of 
stance with personal interpretation made a 
remarkable variety in the effects produced. 
They were all good, but each print told a 
different story. 

The point ts that photography s a col 
lection of tools. You have to learn how to 
use them either by instruction or practice, 
or preferably by a both 
But what you will make with them depends 


combination of 


upon what you have in mind, just as it does 
with workmen with hammers and Saws of 


any other tools. Schools are 


1 big help in 
learning technique, and some of them even 
do quite a job in teaching art appreciation, 
but you will never be an outstanding pho 
tographer, either commercial, snapshot, or 
pictorial unless you have something in your 
mind. So don’t neglect that part of your 


education. 
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New Speedlights by Amglo 


rhe first of a series of new high efficiency 
speedlights mauufactured by the Amglo 
Corp., 2037 W. Division St., Chicago, Model 
DAC-135-4 is rated for looks, high perform 
ance and extraordinary versatility, merits 
the respectful dofing of the hat by every 
serious photographer. 

Amglo apparently has gone to extremes 
to produce a masterpiece of modern, fun 
tional styling that will be up to date for 
rhe tan case looks like the 


finest of leather but is infinitely more dura 


years to come. 


ble, being made of one of the tough new 
light-weight plastics. Scientifically balanced 
and curved to fit the body, DAC-135-4 can 
be carried with ease and comfort, though it 
is a very high powered unit. 

What will it do? With enough punch for 
news, sports, magazine and color photog 
raphy, it may be used with any desired 
number of lights up to four, It may be car 
ried as a portable and operated from. the 
self-contained batteries or it may be used in 
the home or studio and operated on ac. 

The flash duration is adjustable to match 
the needs of subject matter and film emul 
sion. For example, the sports photographer 
will want to use speeds of 1/8000 or 1/4000 
for boxing and other high speed action 
shots. For a color exposure where there is 
little or no action the flash duration may be 
set for 1/200 in order to produce maximum 
emulsion response in the slower speed 
films. Higher speed flashes will usually be 
used by news, magazine and industrial pho 
tographers in order to obtain sharp pietures 
of the high speed action frequently encoun 
tered. Wedding photographers and_ those 
who take pictures of children also prefer 
higher speeds as the flash is less conspicu 
ous because of its brevity. 

Model DAC-135-4 can be used at half 
power when using small cameras for close 
up work and at the same time provide the 
additional advantage of twice as fast chang 
ng time. For flash fill oytdoors the ability 
to adjust the power 0 the ight and the 
duration of the flash should aid materially 
in controlling the relative exposure between 


speedlight and sunlight 


58 


Model DAC 


135-4 is designed to fill the needs of pro 


An all-purpose speedlight, 


fessional and amateur photographers for 
both indoor and outdoor use. For additional 
information, write the Amglo Corp. Please 


mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Blower-Cooled Projector 


ShowPak 300 is a lightweight projector 
featuring a 300-watt blower-cooling system 
incorporated in the all-metal streamlined 
case. Built by TDC, 


12x12x5 inches wide. Its die-cast construc- 


the projector measures 


tion body rests on a base which contains a 
hle for 75 2x2 slides. A micro-tilt control is 
provided in a handy position 

ShowPak’s projection lens is a five inch 
coated anistagmat in helical mount, and 
the T-8'4 projection lamp is adjusted by an 
exclusive TDC three-way lamp alignment 
device. A cuff mounted fan which uses the 
Venturi principle for effective cooling, has 
a protective grill. 

ShowPak 300 


accepts Selectron-Semi 


matic and Selectron-Automatic changers. 


Price, $54.00 


Ansco Flash Unit 


Called the Ansco Flash Unit (JN206) 
this new design is aimed at those photog 
raphers who want a modern, inexpensive, 
but versatile flash gun. Its design incor 
porates an adapter which makes it possible 
to use the unit with all synchro shutters 
having either a 3mm continental type con 
tact for standard asa and the continental 
Fype connecting nipples are included in 
every unit. 

The unit provides a bulb ejector as well 
as a standard plug-in socket for multiple 
flash. A sturdy metal mounting bracket for 
attaching the gun to the bracket using a 
quick action locking device is included. 
The body of the gun, of moisture resistant 
plastic, accepts standard size “C” batteries 
or a battery capacitor cartridge. The re 
flector is aluminum and has a large light 


output. Price, $9.95, 


Inexpensive Safelight 


Designed for camera amateurs who de 
velop and print their own pictures, the 
Kodak 2-Way Safelamp is an ideal piece of 
darkroom equipment. The new. safelight 
can be used with either one or two safelight 
filters and can be screwed into an overhead 
or wall socket and used to illuminate either 
a general area, the entire darkroom or a 
specific working surface such as a sink or 
table top. 

Supplied with one 314x434 inch Wratten 
Series OA Safelight Filter and 15-watt, 
110-130 volt lamp, the safelight will be 
available through Kodak dealers at $4.50, 


Photo-Light Bar 


Eastman Kodak has announced a light 
bar for indoor home movie makers. The 
lamp is suitable for use with 375-watt me 
dium beam reflector flood lamps as well as 
500-watt reflector flood or spot lamps. It 
may be used with any movie or still camera 
having a standard tripod socket. 

The bar features two sloping uprights 
which are riveted to the main bar under 
spring pressure. These can be swiveled out 
ward to superimpose the beams from two 
lamps on the subject, or they may be swung 
inward for convenient storage. 

Each lamp socket on the bar has an in 
dependent push-through on-off switch; a 
ten foot cord which terminates in a molded 
cap for wall connection. The bar's sockets 
Kodak Photo Light 


Bar is expected to provide convenient and 


are interconnecting. 


efficient light for both black-and-white and 
color work. It is priced at $8.95 at Kodak 


dealers. ° 


Six-Section Brass Tripod 


4 six-section brass tripod with chrome 
finished top section is now being offered. 
Extending to 54 inches and telescoping to 


15, the tripod has a reversible thread for 





ShowPak 300 is a blower-cooled projector 


Model DAC-134-4, Amglo’s new speedlight unit 


Photo-Light Bar for color, black-and-white 


Ansco’s Flash Unit is versatile, low-cost 


For home darkrooms—-2-Way Sate-lamp 
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German and domestic tripod sockets. It 
retails at $7.95. Further information may 
be had from the Photo-Graphie Importing 
and Distributing Corp., 20 Broad St., New 


York, N. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Please mention AMERICAN 


Spotlight and Studio Stand 


Recently announced, by the Sun Ray 
Photo Co., No. 16 Spotlight is a controlled 
light source capable of giving lighting 
from heavy contrast shadows to a smoothly 
lighted field. It is designed for both black 
and-white work and color and is suitable 
for general commercial, portrait and motion 
picture photography. 

Optically correct, Spotlight gives a clear, 
sharp light. Of long life, it is claimed to 
give thoroughly dependable results. The 
light is equipped with a bi-post porcelain 
socket to keep bulb filaments in perfect 
alignment, and a yoke bracket which per- 
mits the spot to be tilted or held in any 
desired position. Finished in black wrinkle 
on the exterior, the lamp’s interior is 
sprayed with heat resistant paint and is 
adequately ventilated. It operates on any 
ac or de 110-120 volt receptacle with a 
500 or 750 watt T-20 or T-24 Bi-post bulb. 
Price, $55.00. 


e Also maruiactured by Sun Ray, a three 
section No. 9 Studio Stand will be of in 
terest to photographers. A_ professional 
model, it can be erected or folded away 
in a matter of a few seconds. The stand 
features a wide spread triangular base that 
rides on ball-bearing wheels, in addition 
to a finger tip sliding section that automa 
tically operates the base. Studio Stand is 
sturdy enough for all studio lights, say the 
manufacturers, and it securely locks in 
place at any desired height from 40 inches 
to 844 feet, with a leg spread of 28 inches 
When folded, it is 39 inches long. Price, 
$30.00. For additional information, write 
the Sun Ray Photo Co., 295 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. Please mention AMERICAN 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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Pocket Cinematic Sliderule 


The Kelly Calculator is an accurate, 
pocket-sized sliderule in dise form which 
should be of great help to the serious movie 
maker. Facts concerning depth of field, 
hyperfocal distance, aperture scales, field 
of view, filter factors, film speeds and many 
others are available at practically a glance, 
thus eliminating the necessity of leafing 
through manuals or mathematical tables. 
The calculator is available in two models: 
the 8-l6mm, and the 35mm (also useful for 
Leica, Contax and minicam users). Includ- 
ing instruction manuals, list price is $3.95. 
Exclusive distribution in the U.S. and 
South America is by Florman & Babb, 70 
West 45th St.. New York, N. Y. Please 
AMERICAN 


mention PHOTOGRAPHY when 


writing for further details. 


Editing Equipment 


Baia Motion Picture Engineering Co. an 
nounces distribution of Add-A-Unit, a sys 
tem permitting purchase ofa complete film 
editor or individual components as desired. 
Available in the “2000" model with reels 
having a capacity of up to 2000 feet of 
l6mm film, the editor has dual speed re 
winds for running the film either slowly 
for viewing or editing, or rapidly, for re 
winding purposes, 

By disassembling the editor, the com 
ponent parts facilitate compact storage. 
Baia also manufactures a standard editor 
with 400 foot capacity for 8mm or l6mm 
film, and will present in the near future an 
800 foot capacity editor for both 8mm and 
l6mm film. For additional details, write the 
Baia Motion Picture Engineering Co., 120 
Victor Ave., Highland Park, Mich. Please 


mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


35mm Close-up Attachment 


From Germany two close-up attachments 
for 35mm rangefinder cameras are being 
introduced on the American market. Prox 
imeter | accommodates distances from 38 
to 20 inches, Proximeter I]. distances from 


20 to 13 inches. When the models are com 


bined the range is shortened to ten inches. 
Each model consists of a matched pair of 
portrait lenses: the lower lens in front of 
the optical system; the upper one, in front 
of the rangefinder. Both rectangular and cir 
cular shapes are available, depending upon 
the camera requirements. In addition to 
close-up work the fixtures may be used for 
making photostatic copies and reproduc- 
tions as well. For additional information, 
write Alfa Photo Corp., 303 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. ¥. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Please mention 


Strobe Adapter For Contax 


Currently available through Zeiss Ikon 
dealers is a Strobe Adapter Cord for Con 
tax. Any zero-delay strobe-flash unit may be 
used in conjunction with Zeiss Contax I-A 
and III-A cameras by its use. A small ac 
curate fitting, the adapter attaches to the 
built-in flash outlet and permits strobe shots 
to be made at either 1/25 or 1/50. Because 
the speed of the average strobe shot is be 
tween 1/1000 and 1/2000 it is impossible to 
use focal plane shutter speeds shorter than 
1/50. 

Designed for regular flash bulbs a similar 
cord is being distributed for the IIl-A and 
Ill-A cameras. It has a similar terminal 
fitting which screws into the camera outlet. 
The strobe adapter cord is priced at $8.00; 
flash cord, $4.50. 


Copying Stand Takes 4x5's 


Sturdy enough to accommodate 4x5 
cameras, a two piece copying stand has 
been announced by Spiratone. With a 144 
inch diameter post measuring 38 inches, 
the stand may be easily taken apart for 
storage. The camera may be quickly low 
ered or raised, and a center adjusting rod 
allows it to be centered over the subject at 
varying heights. The stand retails at $9.95, 
and a gooseneck light is also available at 
an additional $4.95. Further information 
may be obtained from Spiratone, Inc., 49 
West 27th St., New York, N. Y. Please 


mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 





The Bell & Howell Filmosound 202 now 
accepts standard double perforated silent 
film for recording and playback cf magnetic 
sound. Top photo shows small retractable 
rubber roller, which holds magnetic stripe 
in contact with record head, in running 
position; at bottom, roller is retracted for 


ease in threading. 


From Silent to Sound 


A new system for converting existing 
silent film into sound motion pictures has 
been announced by Bell & Howell. The 
service permits the magnetic recording and 
playback of sound directly on standard 
silent film which is perforated along both 
edges. 

With this new system, therefore, it is not 
necessary to make a copy of a silent movie 
on a film perforated only along one edge, a 
procedure heretofore required in order to 
make enough space for the magnetic sound 
track. The cost of making sound from silent 
films has been considerably decreased by 
this method, of course, making it feasible 
for many more movie makers, whether fam- 
ily, business or medical, to convert. Bell & 
Howell's Soundstripe service is priced at 
3% cents per film foot. 

The silent film exposed in all types of 
16mm motion picture cameras, both maga- 
zine and roll film, can be striped for mag 
netic sound. Bell & Howell's Filmosound 
202 will, with a simple $35 adapter, handle 
the double perforated film as well. For 
additional information write Bell & Howell, 
7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, IIL 
Please mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


New Developer and Replenisher 


Introduced by Ansco, Finex L developer 
and replenisher are single solution prepara 
tions for easy handling in the darkroom 
Use of the developer permits extremely fine 
grain in negatives without any sacrifice in 
film speed or under-development in process- 
ing. Finex-L developer will process up to 
60 rolls of No. 120 film with proper replen 
ishment and with no change in its develop 
ing characteristics. The developer is availa 
ble only in quart sizes at $1.25: replenisher 


in pints at 90 cents. 


Synchro-Sunlight Guide 


Designed for use with color films as wel! 
as black-and-white, used with midget bulbs, 
the Kalart Synchro-Sunlight Guide gives 
exposure meter equivalents for different 
degrees of sunlight for application to any 
film, flashbulb and light condition for prop- 
er balance of light. The guide gives exact 
shutter speeds, diaphragm openings and 
distances from flashbulb to subject for all 


types of conditions combining daylight 
with flash photography. Measuring 314x5 
inches the Guide is priced at 25 cents at 
photo dealers. Or write directly to Kalart, 
Plainville, Conn, Please mention AMERICAN 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ready-Mixed Liquid Fixer 


The new Jiffix is a ready-mixed liquid 
fixer now on the market. Darkroom workers 
will be interested to know that the fixer is 
less corrosive to stainless steel tanks, and 
that under test it has produced only nom 
inal corrosion on type 302 stainless steel. 
Corrosion on type 316 stainless steel was 
negligible, it is reported. An ammonium 
thiosulfate fixer, Jifix is said to have a 
shelf life of from ten to 24 months. An all 
purpose solution, it is designed for paper, 
film and plates, and when fresh, will fix at 
least 100 average rolls or their equal. Lit 
erature and other data may be obtained by 
writing the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo.. or New York, N. Y. Please 


mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 








MONTHLY PRINT COMPETITION 


THE NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


ee AL PHOTOGRAPHIC SocIETY, of Washington, D. C., 


presents six representative pictures by members, who 
show admirable diversity of subject interest and handling. 

Into the Fog by Mortimer Friedman proves sunshine is 
expendable. Pensive by G. W. Riley and Portrait by 
Marvin R. Carlson reveal variety in portraiture. Mr. 
Carlson portrays the Society's president, Harry B. Shaw, 
whose own camera produced Ad Astra per Aspera. Fair- 
weather (medalist), by Byron Hale and Joyce by Robert 
D. Eaton are good pictures made by busy people in 


limited spare time. 


Portrait Characterization, right, by Marvin R. Carl- 


son; Into the Fog, by Mortimer Friedman, below 
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THE NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Ad Astra per Aspera, Harry 


Joyce, by Robert D. Eaton 
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PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
AT WORKSHOP COURSE 


Theory that press photographers become 
experts because they have so much _ prac- 
tice could be true, in some cases. However, 
press photographers have been getting 
workshop courses at the University of Mis- 
souri’s School of Journalism. Thereby the 
art of press photography advances more 
rapidly, and the press photographers save 
wear and tear on their own bootstraps. 

The press people are turned loose in a 
town they've never seen before, with in- 
structions to look at it for a couple of days, 
and then photograph whatever impresses 
them. Their negatives are processed and 
prints made by a staff darkroom crew, after 
which the photographers assemble to see 
and compare the results, learning from 
each other's work. 

Big asset of the course, seldom scheduled 
elsewhere, is that 12-hour period devoted 
to looking. Another 12-hour period is given 
over to shooting. Then the photographers 
get 16 hours of going over the prints and 
of learning their errors of omission and 
commission, 

Any press photographer who wants to be 
a better one can get started by writing 
Professor Cliff Edom, University of Mis 


souri School of Journalism, Columbia, Mo. 


OPERATING CLUB STUDIO AND 
DARKROOM IS A PROBLEM 


Some of the customers ask where they 
may find a “workshop” camera club whose 
members keep the club darkroom reason- 
ably clean and in good order. The kind 
of a club in which a member can leave a 
package of print paper on the bench and 
return to find it in the same spot, un- 
opened. 

There may be such clubs, but their 
names and addresses escape Ye Editor. 


by Letter. 8: 
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FOR MEMBERS ONLY is dedicated to the news, views and 
activities of photographic organizations, with special emphasis 
upon camera clubs and their operational problems. 

Photographic organizations are requested to direct their bulle- 
tins, house organs and releases regularly to: FOR MEMBERS 
ONLY, American Photography, 553-5 Avenue of the Americas, 


N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


Look at the requirements of this prospec- 
tive member. He wants a place where he 
can leave his print paper lying about and 
nobody will disturb it, no matter whether 
it gets in his way, or however great his 
curiosity! 

There’s the crux of the whole problem 
of operating club studios and darkrooms. 
Everybody 


things properly 


wants everybody else to do 


Headache Incorporated! 


Workshops, studios, and darkrooms are 
essential facilities, wonderful assets for a 
member 
should be entitled. But, also, they can be 
perpetual headaches. The larger the club, 


club, something to which every 


the more virulent and persistent the head 
ache. Chiefly because members want the 
privilege of letting their stuff lie around 
untouched ! 

Next on the migraine list are members 
who insist upon using the facilities, re 
gardless. They nail the “Do Not Disturb” 
sign to the darkroom door and proceed 
with their sideline industry just when other 
members wish to make prints for the 
monthly contest. Or date a model for the 
studio on the evening of the club’s top lec 
ture. Or borrow items of equipment when 
most needed by others. 

These members invariably declare that 
their operations are important So, sooner 
or later, the argument becomes a tizzy, 
which develops into a swivet, and before 
the club officers can say benzotriazole the 


outfit has third-degree internecine strife. 


Tough Committee Needed 


The job of operating club studio and 
effec- 


tively can be done. First essential is a com- 


darkroom facilities efficiently and 
mittee comprised of the club’s toughest and 


most violent members. This committee 


should have (1) reasonably comp!ete au 
thority to make and to enforce studio and 
rules, and (2) an 


darkroom operating 


budget. Its objective should be to provide 
and maintain in good order studios and 
darkrooms available for all club members 
at times convenient for them. 

There will be conflicts, which will have 
to be adjusted. Some member will start 
building himself a portrait milk-route and 
want to use the facilities for “important 
business purposes.”” Some member will vow 
a vow to win every monthly contest, and 
proceed to monopolize the facilities for the 
purpose. These people have to be told the 


facts of camera club life. 


Discipline Necessary 


There will be natural depreciation and 
loss of equipment, which must be replaced. 
Inevitably there will be stepped-on toes and 
griping and complaints of dictatorship. But 
the club will have orderly use of well 
equipped facilities and the members soon 
will understand, and respect, the need for 
discipline 

FOR MEMBERS ONLY would enjoy hearing 
satisfactorily has 


from any club which 


solved this complex preblem in good man 


agement, good housekeeping, and ge 


human relations 


SOCIABILITY IS PERTINENT 
FACTOR FOR PROGRAMS 
being clubs, naturally 


Camera _ clubs, 


Otherwise, they can go 


need sociability. g 


sour in a hurry because there’s no social 
life to sweeten the inevitable disappoint 
ments and frustrations in photography 

Of necessity, officers must take the cam 
era club program seriously. Yet not too 
seriously. Nor can they, successfully, un 
der-rate the of sociability. 
Clubs have failed for lack of it. Possibly 


clubs have failed for excess of it. There's 


importance 


such a thing as a happy medium. 


Meet the Members 


Sociability ‘starts with each member 
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knowing every other member. In the cases 


of large clubs, this is quite a feat. Even in 
small clubs, it can be a slow, difhcult 
process. The average club member and, 
especially the average new member, is 
likely to be abashed by the thought that 
not all those people could be Addison Sims 
of Seattle. So he, or she, emulates the 
clam. That's the beginning of the end of 
some beautiful friendships which never de 
veloped. And perhaps the beginning of the 
end of some beautiful camera clubs which 
might have developed—and developed mem 
ber friendships—more effectively. 

This clam trouble can be ended, these 
dire difheulties cured in a hurry, by the 
simple expedient of putting name tags 
necessarily 


badges. But B-I-G! Big enough so that 


on raembers. Not expensive 
the names—and nicknames—can be yead 
a dozen or more feet away 

Name badges should be worn at every 
meeting. They can be made available by 
the secretary at the door. And if the club 
wants to get tough, financially speaking 


no dues, no badge 


Dining Before Meeting 


Another help to sociability is for mem 
bers to dine together before each meeting. 
And to gather for a snack after meetings. 
should 


guests-of-honor whenever possible. 


These affairs include speakers, 
judges, 
Since not every member will wish to spend 
lavishly for meals or snacks, dining spots 
must be moderate in their tariffs. 

It so happens that the really cozy, 
friendly spots in which such affairs should 
be held usually are the lower-priced places. 
Formal dining rooms should be avoided 
because they can contribute little to the 


occasion 


Audience Participation 


Other helps to sociability are studio 
nights, field trips, and informal programs 
which figuratively or literally throw the 
members together without artificiality or 
foreing. For instance, springing a surprise 
program or suddenly changing the cus 
tomary order of the program might do the 
trick. After all, the club management is it 
show business. The members are there for 
enjoyment. Any little change or surprise in 
the program will bring them together 
Putting as many members as possible to 


work on committees is another good way 
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for bringing people together. If there 
aren't enough committees to go around, 
new groups always can be created. 

That crack back there about club man 
agements be ing in show business was meant 
to be serious. They are. But not all meet 
ings need to be serious. The members will 
find more enjoyment if a little slapstick is 


mixed with the Shakespearean 


Fun and Friendship 


And promoting sociability is not just a 
matter of having fun. Its main purpose is 
to create a friendly atmosphere. And there’s 
nothing like friendly atmosphere to gen- 
Additional 


contributory to these great and good assets 


erate club spirit and loyalty. 


are member enjoyment of meetings and 
other club affairs. Fair treatment for every 
Diplomatic handling of difficulties. 
Sharing of the work. 


In other words, doing everything with the 


body. 


idea that a good time shall be had by all. 


NEGATIVE SWAPPING HELPS 
ACHIEVE PRINT QUALITY 


Few camera clubs regard themselves as 
instruments of higher education in photog- 
raphy. Tell club members they should 
study photography, or even work at pho- 
tography, and they put up resistance. 
Transform the same project by making it 
fun—and they'll work like beavers! 

Some clubs are detouring member re- 
sistance to work by resorting to that salu 
tary practice known as negative-swapping. 
The idea is to induce members to make 
prints from each other's negatives, and 
to ascertain how good a job ean be done. 
Such is the perversity of homo photograph 
icus that he'll work twice as hard to make 
a good print from the other fellow’s nega- 
tive! 1 here’s plenty of good psychology 
and photographic experience in the nega- 
tive-swapping plan. 

It is customary for some members of 
camera clubs, especially beginners, to as 
cribe the excellence of fellow members’ 
work to the quality, or variety or multi 
plicity of their equipment. They become 
dissatished with their own cameras, en 
largers, developers, print paper and what 
not, overlooking the fact that these are 
merely tools which produce results de 
pending upon how skillfully they are used. 

Several alibis for poor prints are elimi 


nated once negative-swapping sets in. New 


pictures are found in old negatives. Many 
a member gets that bit of encouragement 
needed to make him productive. The 
scheme proves indisputably whether talent 
or tools really do the job! 

The operation of negative-swapping is 
simple. Every member brings a negative, 
and swaps it for another member's nega 
tive. Next meeting the swappers exhibit 
the prints they have made from the nega- 
tives traded. And exhibit also discovery 
of the fact that applied intelligence in the 


darkroom can produce quality prints. 


CLUB “YEAR BOOKS" BRING 
BACK "GOOD OLD DAYS" 


Productive camera club activity which 
pays substantial dividends, currently in 
member training and subsequently in happy 
memories, is that of making a Club Year 
Book. 

4 Camera Club Year Book is exactly 
what the name implies: a book of photo- 
graphs made by the members during the 
year. It is bound like a book, but the 
pages are unmounted photographs, each 
bearing the name and address of the mem 


ber who made it. 


Direction Needed 


Such a project best is directed by a 
special committee or Club Year Book 
Activity. Under its direction each member 
of the club agrees to prepare a certain 
number of identical prints of a favorite 
negative. Usually, the number of prints 
should be that of the number of partici- 
pants, plus two. The two extra prints pro 
vide Year Books for the club library. 

The size of the pictures depends upon 
several factors. The ability of each partici- 
pant. The size of available binders. The 
cost. 

The market now offers several binders in 
sizes to accommodate photographic papers, 
such as 5x7 and 8x10. Larger sizes are 
inadvisable, for the cost begins to border 
upon the prohibitive and the work soon 
discourages the members. 

The newer binders have plastic trans 
parent envelopes in which prints may be 


plac ed back to back. 


a book of about 24 prints, which is just 


[hereby producing 


about the top number any member will 


wish to make. Other binders have wire, 


plastic or standard three-ring bindings 


Ihese binders will require one-inch mar 





gins on the prints. Along the left-hand 
edge of vertical prints; along the top of 
horizontal. 

Cost per member always is a pertinent 
consideration. Around $2 to $3 probably is 
tops. Around 75 cents to $1 is better. 
Usually, the lower the price, the higher 
the interest. 


Organize for Action 


The project requires organization. The 
Year Book Activity must make its plans, in 
detail, well in advance. Explain them 
carefully. And repeatedly. At meetings. 
In the club publication. By ear. 

There must be one print for each mem- 
ber participating plus two for the club 
copies. Each photograph must be identi- 
cal, have a title and show the name and 
address of the maker. 

The Year Book requires a title page, 
which may be printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed and could have an index or credit 
page, listing the participants and the Year 
Book Activity. 

Definite date for receiving prints must be 
established. The prints must be collected, 
checked, assembled, arranged, collated and 
bound. The binding may be done by club 
members, or it may be a commercial job. 


Presentation Ceremony 


The Year Books are presented with ap- 
propriate ceremonies at any club meeting. 
Advisedly toward the end of the meeting 
because not much business can be done 
once the members have those books in 
their hands, 

Many variations of the Year Book proj- 
ect are possible such as portraits of the 
members instead of their other photographs. 
Year Books could be exchanged with other 
glubs in other cities, states or countries. 
Year Books could incorporate the best pic 
tures of the year or pictures of club ad 
ventures, outings and good times. 

And don’t forget that a Club Year Book 
project can be a helpful method of training 
club members to 

1) Read and heed instructions. 

2) Select negatives which make good 
prints easily. 

3) Learn how to produce prints 
quantity. 

4) Remember what they've learned. 

Years after the books are made, members 
will take them from the library shelf and 
pour over them with fond memories. Here, 
indeed, are pictorial records of the “good 


old days.” 


PSA SENDS COLOR SLIDES 
TO VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


More than a quarter-million color slides 
with a film value of around $100,000 and a 
therapeutic value which cannot even be 


estimated have been distributed to veterans’ 
hospitals by the Color Division, Photo- 
graphic Society of America, during eight 
years. Color Division now is seeking to 
acquire and distribute the second quarter 
million within three years. 

Hospitalized veterans, far less critical 
than competition judges, enjoy color slides 
of every type and variety. They find pleas- 
ure in those spares and rejects which every 
color worker accumulates and often is 
tempted to destroy. 

Those slides may not look like much in 
a club competition, but projected on the 
screen, or upon the ceiling of a hospital 
ward, they can be productive of ecstasies. 
Travel, for those who cannot. Beauty, for 
those who know chiefly pain. Enjoyment, 
for those who aren't getting much fun out 
of life. 

Color workers, regardless whether PSA 
members, can do American veterans a 
mighty good turn by sending their spare, 
discarded, and inferior slides to Karl A. 
Baumgaertel, 353 3lst Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. And nobody will complain if a real, 


top-notch slide is included, once in a while! 


SHORTS 


* Good Idea: Albany (N.Y.) CC provides 
for its annual banquet a printed program 
which presents not only the menu, but re- 
ports of officers, review of the club year, 
roster of members and small reproductions 
of Prints-of-the-Month eligible for Print-of 
the-Year. These prints are reproduced on 
glossy front and back covers, with identi 
fying diagrams inside. The binding is 
tape, and inside pages are mimeographed. 
The program makes not only a distinctive 
souvenir of the occasion, but a_ pictorial 


record of the year 


e A program found so enjoyable by the 
Dykman CC of New York that it is re 
peated year after year is entitled “Ten 
Pictures I Like Each memb of the 
club brings ten of his own favorite pho 
tographs and tells, in turn, whe ind how 
the picture was made, why he 

Since discussion and argument 


aged the evening usually 


¢ Baltimore International Salon was ex 
hibited this year in the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. Last year the Salon was banned 
on the ground that modern exhibits of 
photography are monotonous and repeti 
tious. Evidently the Museum's authorities 
had been reading some of the anti-pictorial 
comments which temporarily achieved cir- 
culation. If there has been one outstand- 
ing difference between exhibits of con- 
temporary paintings and photographs, it 
has been that photographs have revealed 
an amazing variety of subject matter. The 


words “monotonous” and “repetitious” 
more correctly can be applied to paint 
ings which, after centuries, still are con- 
cerned with the customary grouping of 
dead fish and wine bottle, nude asleep on 
the studio couch, bow] of flowers and loaf 
of bread. 

Incidentally, the Baltimore salon awards 
five medals! 


¢ The Village CC, of New York, N. Y., 
finding the number of color slides entered 
in its monthly contests approaching 100, is 
sending the slides to each judge for con 
sideration in advance of judging. The judge 
is asked to review the slides, select ap 
proximately ten 


percent as “superior 


pictures,” and pick from the others those 
upon which he will make public comment. 
This plan probably makes for a more in 
teresting meeting since it eliminates the 
repeated and monotonous display of the 
same slides while the judge goes through 


the process of eliminating the unworthy. 


* Camera clubs meeting in the various 
ymca’s of New York held a local photo 
graphic salon this year. It is to be ex- 
tended in 1953 to ymca camera clubs of the 
Metropolitan New York area, and to be- 
come national in 1954 


¢ George Eastman House, at Rochester, 
N. Y., has initiated the publication of 
Image, designed to promote study of the 
history of photography. First issue indi 
cates that the first photograph made in 
America was a daguerreotype produced by 
D. W. Seager, an Englishman, on Sept. 16, 
1839. The subject was a view across Broad- 
way near Fulton St. The first daguerro 
types of the moon evidently were made 
around 1849 by Samuel Dwight Humphrey 
at Canandaigua, N. Y. Those of a star were 
first made in July, 1851, by John Adams 
Whipple, of Boston, 


it Harvard Observatory. 


¢ Southg:te (England) Photographie So 
ciety buids annually a joint meeting with 
the Southgate Society of Arts for mutual 
discussion of art subjects. The groups con 
cern themselves with the esthetics of pic 
tures and with such technical details as 


apply both to brush and to camera. 


e One of the objectives of every camera 
club should be the display of photographs 
Of as many, and of as many different kinds 
of photographs, as may be available. The 
source of the pictures is less important than 
the club, and the club members exist in an 
atmosphere of photography. Photographs 
can be obtained on loan. Photographs can 
be used from monthly print contests. Big 


idea is to display pictures! 





Tue Masonry oF PHOTOGRAPHERS are bent 
on traveling far and wide in search of new 
sights to film. But before you embark on 
another excursion to a would-be paradise, 
explore the near-by surroundings of your 
own home town. Beautiful views are bound 
to exist, and the possibility of capturing 
scenes of your childhood days—the old 
school house, public library, parks and 
wide open spaces—should set your movie 
camera grinding. All the old familiar 
landmarks: a noted statue or a few of the 
better known institutions and downtown 
buildings, should be shot to leave little 
doubt as to the identity of the home town. 

The filmer with a taste for beauty should 
not overlook his fellow citizens’ gardens 
Some of these rival nature’s own settings 
in picturesque splendor. 

People at work and play reveal the 
character and atmosphere of the town. 
Games, sport events and the evening diver 
sions make good film footage. The many 
different types of employment give a clue 
to the industry and progressiveness of your 
home town and can best be shown by brief 
shots of men and women at their jobs. 

The photographer should plan a shooting 
schedule and break it down according to 
the different sections of town. In_ this 
way, he can save valuable time because he 
can plan to be in the right location when 
the light is most suitable. 

Let's embark on a filming tour around a 
make-believe home town. The movie 
might open with the main title, followed 
by subtitle and credits (if any), and a 
montage of principal views of the town 
or several aerial shots. 

After the introduction, the downtown 
section may be shown. In shooting this, 
the best lighted scenes should be chosen. 
Certain hours of the day are better than 
others for a particular view. The amateur 
should take notes on the various locations 
he plans to film to determine the proper 
time to shoot them. 

A brief and flexible working script will 


be of considerable help in shooting the 


FILMING YOUR OWN HOME TOWN 


Text and photographs by Elmo C, Hayes 


downtown scenes. The old rule—long, 
medium and close-up shots—should be re- 
membered and used to maintain interest 
and pace, 

Swinging your camera toward the insti 
tutions, a few quick shots of an ambulance 
on the move can serve to introduce the 
hospital section. A few scenes of the 
building exterior together with interior 
shots (if permissible and possible) show 
the fine facilities for taking care of the 
townspeople who need its services. 

The schools in any town are a must. 
They are best shown when the children 
are at recess when wonderful close-ups can 
be made of the kids playing on slides and 
swings. 

A town’s library is far from being a drab 
subject. This institution is visited by 
young and old alike every day. Picturing 
the book borrower entering the building 
gives the scene life and interest. Close-ups 
of library visitors reading and studying in- 
side are easily filmed if the sunny side of 
a room is selected. The scenes then will 
appear more natural and will match more 
closely the exposure of the outside views. 

The closing scene may be of a borrower 
having his books checked out, followed by 
a long shot of his walking out of the build- 
ing. From here you might dissolve to 
scenes in the public parks. 

If you confine your shooting to the 
largest of the parks, representative scenes 
can be made in one location. An opening 
shot of the name of the park, followed by 
dissolves of various views, should suftice 
for these sequences. 

A golden opportunity for filming some 
of your movie's best sequences is available 
in industry. Sufficient shots can be made 
of men at their jobs on the many machines 
in almost any type of modern plant, as 
they are generally well lighted. Here ex 
treme close-ups are essential if you wish 
to tell the complete story of the plant and 
the products that are manufactured there. 
An exposure meter is indispensable if con- 


sistently good exposures are expected. 


Interesting foot- 
age may be 
found in any- 
one’s home town. 
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Brightman, Robert, edit., Salon Photog- 
raphy, Fawcett Publications, New York, 


1952, $.75. 


This new number of a series maintains the 
same ably-edited pace as its predecessors. 
Within the 144 pages there has been as- 
sembled a new collection of the interesting, 
the unusual and the helpful. It is frankly 
designed to be popular, but what's wrong 
with that? 

It opens with an interview article by 
Mildred Stagg in which six leading photog 
raphers describe “My Toughest Assign 
ment.” While many of the problems thus 
solved are not the ones the average camera 
toter has to solve, they may inspire him 
to exercise the same sort of ingenuity in 
dealing with his own difficulties. Peter 
Gowland writes up the story, next, of simu- 
lating the shots of “Twenty-Four Hours 
With a Model,” showing how the shots 
were actually taken to make the story. 
Following are a number of shorter pieces 
equally interesting. 

In addition to the 19 articles in the book, 
there are two salon sections. As always, the 
editor has shown a good balance in his 
selection and chosen pictures which are 
new and pictures which represent various 
approaches to photography. 

These periodical appearances of the 
Fawcett photographic series are always 
welcome and they do a good job of in 
creasing amateur interest in making more 


and better pictures. 


Lockett, Arthur, Camera Lenses. third 
edition, revised by H. W. Lee, Pitman 
and Sons, London, 1952, $2.50. 


Optics are a wonderful mystery to most 
persons and most photographers feel that 
they can do quite handily without any 
knowledge. Actually, if they would take 


the few hours that it takes to read this 
little book they would know their own 
apparatus much better and be able to use 
it to the fullest extent. 

Lockett’s book covers just about every- 
thing the average photographer, profes- 
sional or amateur, needs to know and covers 
it in a manner which anyone who reads 
without moving his lips can understand. 

Simple lenses and how they function, 
aberrations, focal length, diaphragms, pho 
tographic lenses, are all discussed in sepa 
rate chapters. The book continues with the 
auxiliary equipment: telephotos and sup 
plementaries, mounts and shutters, view 
finders and rangefinders and the care and 
testing of lenses. Very complete and 


concise, 


Flynn, Jack O., Alan Kellock and Al- 
bert J. Rosenberg, Develop, Print, and 
Enlarge Your Own Pictures, MeGraw- 
Hill Book Co,, Ine... New York, 1952, 


$3.75. 


This is as good as going to school in vour 
own kitchen darkroom. A little while back 
the McGraw-Hill company brought out a 
series of strip films on the simple opera 
tions of developing and printing. The same 
or similar pictures are used here with a 
concise and explicit text which will lead 
the beginner through every step of devel 
oping his film and making contacts and 
enlargements. I doubt that there has ever 
been a text which accomplishes this task 
so succ essfully. 

Visual education has been with us for 
some time now, but this marks a new ad 


vance in its use. 
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The last copies are moving out of our 
warehouse now fo the thousands who 
have enjoyed— 


Articles 
Paul Strand by Walter Rosenblum 


Photographing 
the Figure by Jack Stirling 
Why Use Soft Focus by Arthur Hammond 


Single Light 


Portraiture by George B. Wright 


Father Hubbard 


and his Camera by Jack Wright 


Use of Space in 


Designing Pictures by Minor White 


Stereo Pendulum 


Patterns by Bernard H. Molliberg 


Story of 
Tintypes by Beaumont Newhall 
Photomicrography by Chorles S. Foster 


16mm for 


Microfilming by E. Wildi 


Pictures 


Pictures of the 
Year by 60 Photographers 


Color Section and Special Features 
The Pictorial Who's Who of the Year 
Join the many who have added this 66th 


annual photographer's MUST to their 


libraries. Now before it is too late. 


Paper $3 


Cloth $4 
214 pages lavishly illustrated 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
American 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


553-5 Avenue of Americas, 
New York II, N. Y. 











HOW YOU CAN MAKE 


Text and photographs by 


by Ernest Wildi 


Ready-made tripods such as the stone 
fence above, can always be found to 
support your elbows. And like the 
smiling lady at the right, always 


remember to keep your camera level 


at movie maker’s dream has come true! “Real life” 
4 movies can now be projected on a screen in his home. 
club. church or businesss organization. 

Stereo movies, of course, are not really new. Until now 
however. their production has been too expensive, film 
cost too high, and technique too complicated. With the 
new amateur stereo equipment it is possible for anyone 
to shoot the most thrilling type of movie just as easily as 
shooting ordinary 8mm or L6mm pictures. 

In industry, movement of workers or machines can be 
watched and analyzed more accurately than ever before 

without the necessity of showing the same process from 
different camera positions. 

In sports, imagine horse and auto races, football and 


basketball games appearing on your screen with such 


70 


realism that your audience instinctively draws back when 
horses pound down the track toward the finish line. o1 
duck their heads when a ball seemingly shoots out of the 
screen into their midst. 

In medicine, operations, muscular movements, etc.. can 
now be filmed with an effect far surpassing that of regular 
pictures, Stereo is ideal for student teaching and medical 
convention demonstrations. 

In nature photography, stereo is the long awaited an- 
swer to the photographer’s problem of filming nature sub- 
jects in their most realistic forms and proportions, 

The film cost for stereo is no more expensive than for 
ordinary l6mm movies. The same film and camera speed 
are used. There are two types of stereo equipment availa- 


ble—-real stereo lenses and stereo attachments. While the 





STEREO MOVIES 


Right: many breathtaking scenes can 
be obtained by shooting up or down. 
Imagine this shot in stereo! 


attachments have the advantage of lower cost and adapta- 
bility to any 16mm camera, they are bulky and include a 
field equal to a two inch telephone lens and require a long 
projection distance. 

While the stereo lens system is, as one would expect, 
more expensive, it is a more accurate and foolproof unit. 
It includes a field equal to a standard lens and has short 
projection distance. This, in my opinion, is the most 
practical and versatile stereo system. 

Past movie making experience--knowledge of ex- 
posure, lighting, film speeds and the use of camera angles 

will be advantageous once you start shooting in stereo. 

If you are working on a professional production where 
perfect technique is of prime importance, shoot all stereo 
scenes with a tripod. However, if you are on a vacation, 


week-end trip or picnic when pure enjoyment is the order 
of the day, a tripod may be left at home. Ready-made 
tripods can be found: a fence, tree stump, car or large 
boulder will furnish an adequate base support for you 
elbows. But the following rules should be followed. 

1) Keep your stereo movie camera level. Tilting the 
camera sideways for special effects is all right for regular 
movie work but not for stereo movies. The level can be 
checked easily by looking through the viewfinder. How- 
ever. the camera may be tilted backward or forward and 
indeed, this technique should be used frequently, for 
many breathtaking results may be obtained by shooting 
up or down. 

2) All objects in a scene must be sharp. In stereo there 
is no such thing as a soft background. With the Bolex 
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HOW YOU CAN MAKE STEREO MOVIES 


stereo lens this is automatically done for you. for even 
at the widest aperture everything from five feet to infinity 
will be sharp. No focusing is necessary. When using a 
stereo attachment combined with a one inch lens. keep 
the 


listed in the following chart: 


objects within minimum and maximum distances 


loaded the camera with film for my first experience in 
this new field of movie making. As a result, | discovered 
startling and oftentime unexpected effects when viewing 


the first few stereo movies. Today. however. such sur- 


prises are not encountered—for I can now anticipate the 


desired effect by choosing the proper camera position. 





Set foeus- 
{1.4 


Minimum 


ing scale 


f1.9 


on lens at Maximum Minimum 


Maximum 


{2.8 
Minimum 


Minimum 


Maximum Maximum 





5 feet er: 
7 6'3 
8'1' 
12 
20 


5'6" 46" 
711 6 

12 8'1 
20' WW 
infinity 17° 


15 
30 





5'8" 
8'5" 
13° 
23’ 


infinity 


aS": 6 4 
59 9'2' 5'3' 
2.6 15'1 69" 
10 30' 8'8 
15 infinity 


6'7 
10'6" 
19'4" 
infinity 





> 


}) Rules about light. Do not forget to light the back- 
ground in indoor scenes. Shadowed objects do not en- 
hance the three dimensional effect. In fact, a lot can be 
added to the three-dimensional feeling by proper lighting. 
The most distant subjects should be the lightest, and a 
picture can be improved with a spotlight or photo flood 
on the background. Watch good professional movies for 
excellent examples of three-dimensional lighting. 

Outdoors, side or front lighted subjects make the best 
stereo scenes. This is contrary to ordinary movies which 
are most effective when taken against the light. 

If you are in doubt about the exact diaphragm opening. 
it is better to keep the movies somewhat on the light side. 


(slightly overexposed with reversal film). With a stereo 


attachment remember to open the diaphragm to compen- 


sate for the light loss. However, with the stereo lens, this 
is not necessary; the diaphragm is set exactly as for 


shooting ordinary 8mm or 16mm movies. 


Stereo was completely foreign and new to me when I 


This can best be explained by having .a look at the 
stereo projection set up. The black bordered screen sup- 
plied with the stereo unit becomes a so-called “window.” 
The black border acts as a window frame. Objects in a 
stereo scene will appear to be either in front of or behind 
this black bordered window. This is ideal, for some scenes 
will be most effective behind the window, while in others 
an unforgettable effect can be created by having an object 
seemingly shoot out through the window 
ence. 


into the audi- 


In the Bolex system.,: 


An object ten feet away from the camera will appear to 


be 


exactly in the window. 


An object more than ten feet away will behind 


appeal 
the window. 


An object between five and ten feet will appear in front 


of the window. (Do not shoot closer than five feet without 


close-up lenses. ) 


Much can be added to the three dimensional feeling by use of proper lighting. Note 
how the scene on the left is improved by throwing a spotlight on the background, right. 





HOW YOU CAN MAKE STEREO MOVIES 





Right: soft backgrounds, often good for 
other effects, are not suitable for stereo 
movies, for best results come when 
everything is sharp (below 





{5.6 {8 or smaller 


Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 





13'3" 
30'9" 
infinity Py infinity 



































This shot is stereoscopically good because 
the model will appear behind the screen. 


Since the legs of the child on the left completely clear 
the frame, we have an excellent stereo effect contrary 
to the little girl on the right. Her legs cut the window frame 





HOW YOU CAN MAKE STEREO MOVIES 


4) Bejore you shoot a scene, remember that you will 
have a window ten feet away-——place your camera accord- 
ingly. Now of course. you will probably ask how I de- 
termine the placement of objects in relation to the 
window frame. As a general rule. objects should not 
appear in front of the screen and should therefore not be 
located at less than ten feet from the camera. 

\llow to appear in front of the screen only those 
objects which could feasibly pass through the window 
without cutting into the frame. Let’s take an example of 
this. A girl on a swing can be filmed in stereo so that she 
actually seems to swing out over the heads of the audi- 


ence. Here, one must remember to be sure the girl’s legs 


completely clear the frame or the desired effect will be 


spoiled because the window frame should not appear to 
be cut, as illustrated on this page. 

Examples of such scenes have probably already oc- 
curred to you—a stream of water from a gardener’s hose 
seeming to drench the audience, a tennis ball zooming 
out of the screen or a little child blowing multicolored 
soap bubbles out into space. 

It is usually said that scenes at great distances—the 
mountain across the valley—give no stereo effect. This is 
not quite true. The mountain itself is not seen three- 
dimensionally, but the whole mountain ring does appear 
to be at a great distance. even though we have no object 
in the foreground. The reason? Our window becomes the 
foreground object through which we get our beautiful 
view. 

>) Your most effective stereo scenes. however, are 


those which contain objects at different distances from 









































the camera. Therefore, whenever possible, have a fore- 
ground object ten to 15 feet away from the camera. Trees. 
fences, roadsigns, or rocks can easily be found. Hf not. . 
have your wife. husband or child walk into the scene to 
add the necessary depth. Do not pose them in front of 
the stereo movie camera as you would when shooting with 


a still camera. Have them perform an act. such as putting 





on a kerchief. picking flowers, lighting a cigaret or play- 
ing with a dog. When shooting pictures of family groups. 
indoors or out. keep some of them closer to the camera 
than others. The ball scene, right, is most effective when 
from behind one of the players. 

6) Close-ups. With the Bolex stereo lens system, you 
are not limited to shooting beyond a distance of five feet. 
Just add close-up lenses to the basic stereo unit and you 
will be able to take pictures down to 20 inches (such 
lenses are not as yet available for stereo attachments). 
When shooting close-ups, what we, have said about the 
window still applies, except for the filming distances 
between camera and subject. 

With Close-up Lens 1: 

An object 40 inches away appears to be in the window. 

An object 40 inches and five feet. behind the window. 

An object between 30 inches and 40 inches. in front of 
the window. 

With Close-up Lens I: 

An object 234% inches away appears to be in the window. 

An object between 231% inches and 30 inches, behind the 
window. 

An object between 20 inches and 23% inches. in front 
of the window. 

To facilitate setting up the camera at the correct dis- 


tance, | have made up the diagram seen below. It shows When shooting groups always keep some of 
your subjects closer than others to the camera. 











at a glance the position of the window (crossing of the 
two axis) when using the basic stereo unit as well as with 
the close-up lenses. 

Vo focusing ts necessary when using close-up lenses. 


Sharp pictures are automatically obtained. The only point 
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Stereo chart shows window 





position when using a basic stereo unit as well as close-uf 








to consider is the so called “stereoscopi depth of field” 
which requires that everything included in a scene should 
be kept within the minimum and maximum distances 
listed in the following chart. using a basic stereo unit. 
Minimum feet Maximum feet 
10 infinity 
8 30 
b!/, 16 
5 10 
with close-up Lens 1: 
Maximum inches 
39 60 
35 51 
33 47 
32 43 
30 39 
with close-up Lens II: 
Minimum inches Maximum inches 
23'/p 29 
22!/, 27'/2 
212 25'/2 
20 23'/, 


Minimum inches 





Out of doors the sky 
forms a good plain 
background. 


When shooting close-ups it is not always possible to 
have the background exactly within these limits. This is 
not objectionable as long as the background is of a plain 
color and does not contain a distracting pattern or object 
such as a glaring. white house in an outdoor scene or 
pictures on the wall in an indoor shot. Either remove the 
pictures from the wall or cover distracting backgrounds 
with a plain piece of cloth or paper. Outdoors, the sky 
always forms a good plain background. 

When your movies are finished, send them to the 
processing laboratory as you would ordinary rolls. When 
they come back, you may like to edit them. A special 
editor is not required. Use any 16mm viewer. You will 
not get a stereoscopic picture, but that is not necessary 
for editing. Remember, for good continuity in stereo, as 
well as in ordinary movies, progress from long shots to 
medium shots to close-ups. and by following the simple 
rules in this article, every scene in your movie can be 


unbelievably effective and you are likely to become the 


most popular movie maker in town! 





HOW 


YOU CAN 


MAKE STEREO MOVIES 


You can maintain good continuity in stereo 
movies by progressing from long shots to 
close-ups. See how interest is developed 
from the long shot at the top of the page, 


to the medium shot directly above, to the 


close up at the left 














IT’S HERE AGAIN... 


The British Journal Photographic Almanac, 1952 


Every photographer needs the brand-new British Journal Photo- 
graphic Almanac. The 596 pages contain articles, photographs 
and a review of the year's new equipment. Look at this list of 
contents: 


Colour Photography and Science by the Editors 
Finding Out With a Camera by Bernard Alfieri 
Films for Training in Industry by George H. Sewell 
Church and Cathedral Photography by Frank Smyth 
Present-Day Multi-Layer Colour Materials by Jack H. Coote 
The Scope for Narrow-Gauge Scientific Cinematography 
by Stanley W. Bowler 
Epitome of Progress 
Illustration Section 
Also: Chemicals, New Goods, Glossary, Complete Formulary, 
Narrow Gauge Cinematography, Three-Colour Photography, Document 
Copying, Medical Photography, Tables and Miscellaneous Information 


The British Journal Photographic Almanac is available in two bindings, cloth and heavy 
board. Send your check or money-order nowand examine it at your leisure. If you are not 
convinced of its value to you, return it undamaged within TEN days and your money will 
be refunded. But send in the coupon now. This is your chance to add a valuable reference 
book to your photographic library. 


Cloth $2.00 


Boards $1.50 


BOOK DEPARTMENT: AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY Also just imported 
553-5 Avenue of Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


PHOTOGRAMS OF 
THE YEAR, 1952 


Please RUSH me my copy of the following: 


British Journal Photographic Almanac (cloth $2) ——_____—_ 


Here are 44 full-page examples of the selected pest ex 


British Journal Photographic Almanee (boords $1.80) nea hibited in England during the last year. These pictures are 


Photograms of the Year, 1952 (cloth $3) ———___— 


ntroduced by a survey of the year's work there by the 
president of the Royal Photographic Society and there 


Photograms of the Year, 1952 (paper $2) —————________ are notes on each of the pictures by R. H. Mason of the 


| enclose $ 


staff of the "Amateur Photographer.” 
in full payment. | understand that | will This is the 57th edition of this work and one always 


have the privilege of returning these within TEN days if | am not eagerly awaited by salon photographers the world over. 


fully satisfied and that you will return my payment. Available in Cloth or Paper binding and with the same 


Name 


money-back guarantee if you decide within ten days that 
it is not a book for your permanent collection. 





Address 


Cloth $3.00 Paper $2.00 

















BACK NUMBER OFFER 


If you are a new Amphoto 
reader, you won't want to 
miss some of the outstanding 
articles and photographs that 
have appeared in many of 
our recent issues. For a lim- 
ited time we are offering an 
unusual value of 5 different 
back issues for only $1.00. 
This offer is good only while 
so send 


our supply lasts, 


$1.00 today to 


American 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


553-5 Avenue of Americas 
New York II, N. Y. 











MORE 
Fun! 


( ;° more fun out of photography 
by joining the P.S.A., where 
you'll be intimately associated with 


others having the same interests. 
Complete details for the asking; 


write to: 


Photographic 
Society of 
America 


2005 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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Rates: 10c per word prepaid 
count for 6 consecutive insertions. Each item, 
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CLASSIFIED AD ORDER 


150,000 press run—1l0c a word 


Name & Address 


High-grade Circulation 








SALON 


CALENDAR 





Salon and Exhibit 


Eighteenth Bell System Salon of 
Photography 
195 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
(Jan. 5-9, 1953) 


Lucknow International Salon of 
Photography 
The United Provinces Amateur 
Photographic Association 
Lucknow, India 
(Feb.-Mar., 1953) 


Second Salon of Nature Photography 
Scenery Division 
New York State Museum 
Albany, N. Y. 
(Feb. 1-28, 1953) 


Twentieth Wilmington International 
Exhibition of Photography 
Wilmington Society of Fine 
Arts’ Art Center 
Wilmington, Del. 
(Feb, 1-23, 1953) 


Annual International Exhibition 
of Photography 
Gants Hill Municipal Library 
Ilford, Essex 
England 


(Mar, 2-14, 1953) 


Fourth International Salon ot 

Prints and Colour Slides 
City Art Gallery 

Worcester, England 


(Mar. 7-28, 1953) 


Color 
PSA 


Division Competition 


Second Salon of Nature Photography 
Wild Animals Dit 
New York State 
Albany, N. ¥ 
(Apr. 1-30 


ision 


Museum 


1953) 


Tenth Syracuse Salon of Photography 
Syracuse Museum of 


N.Y. 


1953) 


Fine Arts 
Syracuse, 


iMay 6 


Second Salon of Nature Photography 
Trees Division 

New York State 
Albany 1, N. Y. 
1-30, 1953) 


Museum 


(June 


Color 
PSA 


Division Competition 





Address 


Mr. R. Siska 
Room 831 
140 West St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


S. H. H. Razavi 
63 Yahiapur 
Allahabad-3 
India 


W. J. Schoonmaker 
New York State Museum 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


Edward A. Heisler, 
P. O. Box 401 
Wilmington, Del. 


R. D. Lambert 
6 Michigan Ave. 
Manor Park 
London, E.12 


Mr. C. J. Morrall 
57, The Tything 
Worcester 
England 


Mr. W. H. Savary 
R.F.D. 2, Box 221 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Mr. W. J. Schoonmaker 
New York State 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


Museum 


Allen Ruch 
1421 


Syracuse 


Salon Director 
Butternut St. 
N. ¥ 


Mr. W. J. Schoonmaker 
New York State 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


x 


Museum 


Mr. W. H. Savary 
R.F.D. 2, Box 221 
Plainfield, N. J. 


2% Photographic Society of America rules are observed. 
Please submit salon calendar notices at Jeast ten weeks in advance of publication to: 


The Editor, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 553-5 Avenue of Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


Closing Date Entry 


Nov. 28, 1952 open to employees and pensioners 


of the Bell System at no fee 
$1.50 fee for all others 
4 prints 
write for details 


. 15, 1952 monochrome and color 


write for details 


4 prints 
write for details 


4 prints 
or 
4 color slides 
$1 fee 


4 prints 
8 slides 
write for details 


4 prints 
and/or 
4 color slides 
$1 fee 
* 


20, 1953 4 prints by any process 
write for details 


* 


4 prints 


write for details 


write for details 


4 prints 
write for details 


20, 1953 4 prints by process 


write for details 


any 





Please send a copy of your salon catalog and rules for entry to Frank J. Heller, FRPS, FPSA, Editor American ANNUAL Who’s Who, 1720 
Chorokee Place, Okla., in order for your exhibition to be included in our annual listing. 
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TRUE COLORS, stills or movies, assured 
with the MASTER! 


To faithfully reproduce autumn’s beauty in rich, 
living color requires precise exposure control. Only 
the MASTER'S exclusive exposure dial provides this 
control that will enable you to exactly fit each scene 
to the film for true color rendition. And equipped 
with the Invercone adaptor, which provides true 
incident light readings whenever desired, the 
MASTER is the truly wniversal exposure meter ... for 
color or monochrome, any type of camera, and any 
subject or light condition. At all dealers. WESTON 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 617 Frelinghuysen 
Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


WESTON exposure meters 
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Thisply lenin 


for finer color 


Team up either of these Kodak Pony Cameras 
with a Kodaslide Table Viewer 4X. For a mod- 
est investment you get a color outfit that is to- 
day’s most satisfying value. 


KODAK PONY CAMERAS cost little-—but give you these 
valuable picture-making features: a fast f/4.5 lens, 
Lumenized and color-corrected; a Kodak Flash 200 
Shutter with speeds up to 1/200 second, internally syn- 
chronized for flash. The Pony 828 takes Kodak 828 
film, black-and-white, Kodachrome, or Kodacolor. Only 
$31.15. The Pony 135, with automatic film advance 
and counter, takes Kodak 135 film, black-and-white or 
Kodachrome. $35.75 


KODASLIDE TABLE VIEWER 4X gives you big, top- 
quality enlargements of your color slides. Black Kodak 
Dayview Screen gives rich, deep blacks; clear, sparkling 
whites; brilliant colors. Pictures are big enough for any 
small group to enjoy, bright enough to see in a fully 
lighted room. Projector and screen are one compact 
unit, always ready for use. Handsome deep mahogany 
grain case. Price, $49.50. Carrying case, $15.50 


AT YOUR KODAK DEALER’S 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 


subject to change without notice 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 











